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? Oil Citronella (Native and Java) 
OIL ALMONDS BITTER Oil Amber (Crudeand Rectified) 

Manufactured at our works in California. Oil Anise—Oil Cassia 
MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 


W. J. BUSH @ CO., Inc. Essential Oils, Drugs and Chemicals 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 257 Pearl Street, New York City 


H.A.METZ & CO., Inc. ESTABLISHED 1884 
122 Hudson Street NEW YORK, N. Y. ROCKHILL @ VIETOR 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials | commission MERCHANTS SELLING AGENTS 
eeenee ~ Chicago New York 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 
. Chamomile Flowers Scopola Root 
Dyestuffs and Intermediates ; Hellebore Root Aconite Root 
ee nel! Essential Oils Crude Drugs 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 























Chas. F. Garrigues Company | ‘ead Nitrate hea rama’ 


80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. Acetate of Soda 


Barium Binoxide Caustic Potash Broken Lumps 
; 82-86-90% First Sorts, 88-92% U. S. P. 


Gum Arabic. Oil Mustard Art, U.S.P. ANILINE DYES AND CHEMICALS, Inc. 
Stearate of Zinc, U.S. P. Cedar and Washington Sts., 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS BOTANICAL DRUGS New York City 








We offer for prompt or future shipment 


“Acetyl Salicylic Acid (Aspirin) Glycerophosphates 
4 _Acetphenetidin (Phenacetin) — Phenolphthalein 
Saccharin 

Write us for literature on 





| Chloramine-T Dichloramine-T (New Valuable Antiseptics) 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New Vork Branch: Platt and Pearl Sts. 





uriatic Acid 20°—Glauber Salts—Phosphate of Soda—Phosphoric Acid Paste PO, 
EDWARD P. MEEKER, Manufacturers’ Agent, 68 Maiden Lane, New York 53°°3ss6 
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Refined 


Coal -Tar 


Benzol, Pure 

Benzol, 100% 

Benzol, 90% 

Benzol, 50% 

Benzol, Straw Color 

Toluol, Pure 

Toluol, Commercial 

Toluol, Straw Color 

Xylol, Pure 

Xylol, Commercial 

Solvent Naphtha 

Crude Solvent Naphtha 

Hi-Flash Naphtha 

Crude Heavy Solvent Naphtha 

No. 10 Naphtha 

Heavy Naphtha 

Pyridin, Denaturing 

Pyridin, Commercial 

Paracumaron Resin 

Heavy Solvent Oil 

Shingle Stain Oil 

Special Heavy Oil 

Special Heavy Oil, Grade 2 

Neutral Hydrocarbon Oil 

Creosote Oil 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 97-99% Straw Color 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 95% Dark 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 50% ist Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 25% ist Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 15% ist Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 50-60% 2nd Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 25-30% 2nd Quality 


Products 


Crude Carbolic Acid, 10-15% 2nd Quaiity 
Dip Oil 

Phenol, U.S.P., Natural 
Phenol, U.S.P., Synthetic 
Para-Amidophenol 

Cresol, U.S.P. 

Refined Cresylic Acid, No. 5 
Ortho-Cresol 
Meta-Para-Cresol 

Xylenols 

Resorcin, Technical 
Resorcinol, U.S.P. 
Naphthalin, Flake 
Naphthalin, Small Balls 
Naphthalin, Large Balls 
Naphthalin, Crushed 
Naphthalin, Powdered 
Naphthalin, Granulated 
Naphthalin, Rice 

Naphthalin, Lump 
Naphthalin, One-ounce Cakes 
Naphthalin, Square Tablets 
Naphthalin, Round Tablets 
Cryst Alba 

Nitronaphthalin 
Alpha-Naphthylamin 
Anthracin 80% 

Carbazol 

Phenanthrin 

Special Cresol Compound 
Disinfectants, Coefficients 2 to 16 
Phthalic Acid Anhydride 


We invite inquiries fur the various products listed above, but would call 
attention to the fact that on some of these items present heavy contract 
obligations make immediate offerings impossible. 
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Assures Quality é ? and Service 


oC Company 


Chemical Department 


<> 


17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. : 
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Must Find New Markets 


Is it time to go abroad to study conditions and 
discuss contracts for supplies of reconstruction 
materials? Exporters have already received or- 
ders for stocks urgently needed and are figuring 
on ways and means of shipping small lots now that 
licenses are more freely granted The French and 
English houses are particularly active in requests 
for early renewal of trading, especially in raw ma- 
terials. Merchants here are cautious in making 
commitments, believing it is too early to expect 
extensive shipping ‘arrangements, and without 
steamers it is useless to take large contracts. There 
is a general belief in the drug and chemical trade 
that business men in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent are in a similar position to the business men 
in the United States, and that it is not advisable 
to go after trade until the peace terms are settled. 

Not knowing what may happen, it is thought 
that a waiting attitude is safer at this time. Never- 
theless several large producers are making plans to 
send their best men to London in January with a 
view of having them on the ground in order to 
take advantage of any opportunities that may de- 
velop. This is the attitude of manufacturers of 
chemical products who have had large contracts 
with the United States Government and with the 
Allies which will be cancelled soon. They enlarged 
their capacity during the war and are able to pro- 
duce in quantities much greater than the Amer- 
ican market can absorb in normal times. It is 
imperative for these companies to find a market 
as soon as possible for the surplus stocks that will 
quickly accumulate. The alternative is a tempo- 
rary shutdown and the discharge of many hun- 
dreds of men. Efforts are being made to avert this 
calamity. 





War Salaries and War Expenses 

Secretary McAdoo says the living expenses in 
Washington are so great that he cannot afford to 
remain in the Cabinet at $12,000 a year. There is 
no question that the increase in prices and rents 
has been abnormal and a public official has heavy 
expenses owing to his position. When Secretary 
Gage accepted the position and moved from Chi- 
cago to Washington he looked about for a house, 
and with Mrs. Gage and the agent, made an inspec- 
tion of certain premises. The agent thought the 
house could be rented for $7,500. The salary of a 
- Cabinet officer at that time was $8,000. Turning 
to Mrs. Gage the Secretary of the Treasury said: 
‘‘What in the world will we do with that other 
$500?’ 














With expenses swelled by war prices, how about 
the young chemists who have been called to aid the 
Government and are receiving remunerative sal- 
aries at present, but must expect some reduction 
in pay when they leave Government work? Will 
manufacturers make it attractive to them to con- 
tinue in the profession? It is said that the develop- 
ment of the chemical and dyestuff industries calls 
for more chemists than are now available, but what 
salaries will be paid? The older and experienced 
chemists who were valuable before the war are just 
as valuable now, or more in demand possibly, but 
what will be the standing of the young chemist 
under the new conditions? 





Cancelling Government Contracts 


The Controller of the Treasury holds that the 
War Department cannot agree with a contractor 
on an arbitrary sum to cover liabilities, in cancell- 
ing a contract for war work, unless authorization 
is given for this in a previously existing contract. 
Fully 70 per cent of the war contracts were made 
with the War Department, and this decision is 
likely to delay compromise agreements involving 
millions in munition contracts. 

Secretary Baker has practically agreed to cancel 
War Department contracts on a basis of compensa- 
tion for expenditures incurred and profits not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the cost of the unfinished 
articles on hand. The contractor on his part is to 
release the Government from all obligations. 

Controller Warwick says some contracts provide 
a specific method of payment on termination. It 
cannot be assumed that the contractor anticipated 
profits from completing his contract. There may 
be contractors willing to terminate their contracts 
on terms more favorable to the Government than 
are contained in the proposed supplementary con- 
tract submitted by Secretary Baker. The Con- 
troller says it is possible that some may be willing 
to terminate existing contracts on the basis of pay- 
ment for what is delivered before termination. 

_ New legislation may be necessary to unravel the 

tangle. Meantime the efforts to facilitate the tran- 
sition from a war basis to peace conditions in the 
industries are seriously delayed. Until these con- 
tracts are legally adjusted manufacturers will not 
be in a position to arrange for new work, or dis- 
pose of their present accumulation of stock and 
raw material. Many orders for war material were 
sent by wire or telephone and the issue may be 
raised whether this form of agreement will hold, 
there being no legally executed contract, as a basis 
for a compromise and cancellation. 





Germans Obtained the Goods 


American and British firms in South America 
were a good deal disturbed during the war to find 
German companies well supplied with heavy chem- 
icals, such as caustic soda, at a time when ship- 
ments to South America were held up in the 
United States. These German firms were on the 
Enemy Trading List of Great Britain and the 
United States, yet they could always fill orders for 
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their customers and even supplied the former Cus- 
tomers of American and English agents, 

It was found that the caustic soda was shipped 
from Japan. These German firms were not on the 
black list in Japan. This is only one of the loop- 
holes which the United States Government found 
it difficult to close. 





THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


Not through absence of important requirements or 
lack of sustained purchasing power, but mainly be- 
cause of expectations of downward revisions of prices, 
even now being realized in some instances, forward 
business is largely held in abeyance, according to R, 
G. Dun & Co. 

That many buyers are deferring new commitments 
as far as possible, awaiting the further reaction of 
prices which seems plainly foreshadowed, is the key- 
note of advices from about every center of prominence, 
and uncertainty regarding the exact disposition of va- 
rious restrictions which still remain effective is a not 
insignificant element in the present hesitation. Yet 
with conservatism and caution conspicuous features, 
there is naw clearly less apprehension of the results of 
the economic changes which must inevitably be wit- 
nessed, and the transition to a peace basis is continu- 
ing without apparent signs of serious dislocation of 
trade and industry. That the movement has already 
made considerable progress and is gaining momentum, 
with more general retrenchment of Federal expendit- 
ures, there is accumulating evidence, and the steady re- 
laxing or elimination of ‘the arbitrary restraints aris- 
ing from war conditions is shaping the way for a freer 
flow of normal commerce. 

Where curtailment of Government projects is caus- 
ing reduction of working forces, the labor thus re- 
leased is mainly finding ready employment in other 
directions, and official and private interests are co- 
operating with the end in view that the readjustments 
may be accomplished with a minimum of unsettlement. 
A development which promises well for the future, and 
upon which confident hepes are founded, is the appear- 
ance of increasing export inquiries, not only for the 
products of the farms, but also for steel, textiles, leather 
and other leading manufactured articles. 

Total bank clearings last week at the principal cen- 
ters in the United States amount to $5,106,103,284, an 
increase of 20.6 per cent ever the same week last year, 
and of 7.6 per cent over the corresponding week in 
1916, according to “Dun’s Review.” New York City 
reports a gain of 15.8 per cent compared with last 
year, but a loss of 9.3 per cent as contrasted with this 
week in 1916. The aggregate of the cities outside the 
metropolis is 29.1 per cent larger than last year and 
50.8 per cent in excess of the same week two yeafs 
ago. This is a very satisfactory exhibit, and the out- 
standing feature of the week’s statement is the pro- 
nounced expansion over all former corresponding 
periods at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City and New Orleans. 

The month of November brought with it a some- 
what anomalous condition in money. Judged solely by 
the lower average of rates, the call loan situation has 
been easier, and this week time funds were offered less 
sparingly. Yet certain regulations which bcame effec- 
tive in November, an increase in margins on loans be 
ing one of them, further tightened the reins on spect 
lation, and cheaper money loses some of its attraction 
when borrowings cannot be extended beyond a fixed 
maximum. 
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Industries Plan for Reconstruction 





War Service Committees Outline Programme 
at Atlantic City Convention 


HE War Service Committees of the various in- 

dustries represented at the Trade Conference at 

Atlantic City, called by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce to discuss plans for the readjustment of 
business in this country, met on Tuesday and adopted 
resolutions which were later presented in full conven- 
tion of all delegates on the Million Dollar Pier. 

A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and chairman of the Na- 
tional Petroleum War Service Committee, speaking be- 
fore the oil section of the convention, said he did not 
fear that there would be idleness among labor through 
inability to provide sufficient employment, but rather 
that there would not be enough labor. 

“T cannot agree with that portion of President Wil- 
son’s message which deals with the employment prob- 
lem,” he said.. “Statistics show a large percentage of 
foreign laborers in this country are preparing to go to 
their native countries. They have made big wages dur- 
ing the war period and they are going back to work out 
the reconstruction problems in their own countries. I 
doubt if this will be offset by Europeans coming to 
this country. 

“Before much progress on a programme of recon- 
struction is in sight American industry must know the 
extent to which it is to receive the cooperation of the 
Government. The President has given us little light 
on this. He goes forth to combat economic barriers 
abroad while leaving us in doubt as to whether they 
are to be maintained at home. Are American corpora- 
tions engaged in developing export trade to be encour- 
aged by the operation of the Webb act, or are they to 
be shackled by the Sherman law,and similar restrictive 
measures? Foreign governments are financing and 
even entering into partnership with private enterprises 
in ambitious undertakings to capture the world trades. 

“Are the legitimate aims of American industry to be 
represented at the Peace Conference? We have not 
learned much as to this from the President’s speech. 
We do knew that the American delegation at that con- 
ference will not lack well meaning, but we do not know 
if any practical and seasoned American business execu- 
tive has been drafted to assist and advise our diplo- 
mats. We know that the British Government is a part- 
ner in the petroleum business and that every advan- 
tage gained in the peace parley will be an advantage 
for British and Allied petroleum interests. On this 
subject I think we should express ourselves firmly and 
conclusively.” 

Would Repeal Sherman Act 


The War Service Committee on Building Stone went 
so far as to adopt a resolution declaring for the out- 
tight repeal of the Sherman law and substitution of 
legislation that would grant business the same privi- 
leges respecting domestic trade as it already enjoys 
as to fcreign trade under the Webb law. 

The Building Stone Committee also voiced a protest 
against the proposal to inaugurate a nation-wide basis 
of railroad rates constructed on the theory that dis- 
tance is the outstanding controlling factor. 

Opposition of Government ownership of railroads 
was the substance of another resolution by the Build- 
ing Stone Committee. It favors, kowever, intensified 
regulations as respects railroad corporate affairs. 


There seemed to be a general agreement that busi- 
ness must proceed cautiously in bringing about the 
after-the-war readjustment, that there should be no 
sudden dumping of products on the market and thus 
bring about demoralization, that labor should be stead- 
ily employed as one of the best ways to maintain sta- 
bility, that there should be no effort made by the Gov- 
ernment in arbitrarily fixing prices and that business 
should be permitted, to a large extent, to work out its 
own reconstruction problems. 

Nearly four hundred members of the war service 
committees, representing virtually every business and 
industry in the country, attended the meetings on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. As a result, a large number of reso- 
lutions will be presented to the clearance committee 
for action and submission to the general convention. 


Industrial Groups Represented 

For the purpose of facilitating discussion and co- 
ordinating the ideas of the various industries repre- 
sented, the War Service Committees, after meeting 
separately gathered together in thirty-five related 
groups. Afterwards these related groups assembled as 
ten major groups representing the ten primary indus- 
tries within the United States. 

The ten groups as defined for the purpose of the 
conference are as follows: 


Food Products. 

Textiles. 

Heat, Light and Power. 

Metals and Minerals Other Than Iron and Steel. 

Iron and Steel. 

Wood and Wood Products. 

Chemicals. 

Leather. 

Earthen Products. 

Industrial Professions. 

The open sessions of the conference, at which the 
public will be invited to attend, are to occur on Thurs- 
day and Friday, and at that time it is believed that 
some valuable results will be obtained through the pre- 
liminary work of the various sections, while the gen- 
eral discussion from the platform will be presented by 
outside speakers of well-known reputation. 

Many of the participants in the conferences are men 
who have been largely engaged in war work by the 
Government either in shaping or carrying into effect 
its policies, purchasing supplies, rationing and appor- 
tioning raw materials, controlling transportation, fuel 
supplies and other necessities of production. Included 
among those who will actively participate in the dis- 
cussions are bankers of national prominence, both 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and bankers who are interested in the credit 
situation independently of any organization or asso- 
ciation. : . 

Among the speakers at the public sessions of the 


Convention. will be Theodore Roosevelt, Charles 
M. Schwab, Secretary Lane of the Department 
of the Interior, Nicholas Murray, Butler, Secre- 


tary Redfield of the Department of Commerce and 
others who have taken part in war work. 








FAVOR CHECK ON PRICE-CUTTING 

The Federal Trade Commission in a report to Con- 
gress recommends a check on re-sale price-fixing and 
price-cutting. The report says in part: 

“The Supreme Court has made it clear, that, in the 
present state of the law, the maintenance of a resale 
price by the producer is a restraint of trade and is 
unlawful. 

“Such being the judgment of the Supreme Court, the 
Federal Trade Commisssion has enforced the law, even 
though it may have appeared to operate inequitably in 
some cases. In its enforcement of this rule the Com- 
mission has been mindful that the cutting of a recog- 
nized resale price on well-established and identified 
articles has been, at times, indulged in for unfair trade 
purposes. When so unfairly used such price cutting 
is attempted to be cloaked as lawful competition and 
justified by the Supreme Court decisions. 

“Thus, both price maintenance and price cutting 
under certain conditions are found to be unfair and 
business men are perplexed. It is with the desire that 
this perplexity may be terminated that the Commis- 
sion addresses the Congress. 

“It is similarly urged that manufacturers should be 
protected in their good will created by years of fair 
dealing and of sustained quality of merchandise. 

“The consuming public does not enjoy benefits by 
unfair price cutting to compensate it for the injuries 
following demoralization caused by price cutting. This 
for the reason that, in the long run, unrestrained price 
cutting tends to impair, if not to destroy, the produc- 
tion and distribution of articles desirable to the public. 

“There must be a common ground wherein the rights 
of producer, purveyor and consumer may each be fully 
secured and equity done to all. The search for such a 
ground has been a task of the Commission and results 
in the following conclusions: ° 

“That producers of identified goods should be pro- 
tected in their intangible property right or good will. 

“That the unlimited power both to fix and to enforce 
and maintain a resale price may not be made lawful 
with safety. 

“That unrestricted price cutting is not in the public 
interest.” 





GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

Pierre Jay, chairman of the Board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, says of the business out- 
look: 

“Attention in this district is centered in the problem 
of readjusting business to a peace basis, different lines 
reacting in different manners to the change in condi- 
tions since the armistice was signed. In general the 
volume of business continued above normal until about 
November 10th, and then contracted with gradually 
increasing rapidity during the next fortnight. Sales 
by retailers which were somewhat restricted at the be- 
ginning of the period under report, because of the in- 
fluenza epidemic and the spirit of war economy— 
showed a decided gain toward the end of November.” 





PRICES OF TIN FIXED 

John Hughes, chairman of the sub-Committee on 
Pig Tin of the American Iron and Steel Institute, an- 
nounced on Tuesday the fixed prices at which the tin 
allocated to the United States by the Inter-Allied Tin 
Executive will be distributed by the United States Steel 
Products Company. 

The prices, which cover shipments during December 
and January, are 72%4 cents a pound, ex dock or store 
Port of New York or Chicago, or f. o. b. delivery points 
at Chicago and points east, seller’s option, and 71% 
cents a pound, ex dock or store Pacific Coast ports, 
seller’s option. 
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WOULD LICENSE DYESTUFF IMPORTERS 


Leading Manufacturers Present Plan to War Indus- 
tries Board—Committee to Pass on Importations 
Suggested—High Tariff Favored to Protect Industry 

(Special to Druc & CHEMICAL Markets.) 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 3.—The licensing of dye- 
stuff importers as a method of protecting the American 
industry from destruction through foreign competition, 
was advocated at a gathering of dyestuff manufactur- 
ers and officials of the War Industries Board. Fol- 
lowing this conference it was rumored that the Gov- 
ernment very likely would take steps of a protective 
nature and announcements to that effect will be forth- 
coming shortly. 

It is expected that a board or committee will be ap- 
pointed to exercise supervision over all incoming ship- 
ments of dyes and colors from abroad. In this way, 
the Government could shut out imports when made 
with the direct purpose of smothering our own indus- 
tries. At the same time such a board or committee 
could pass judgment on whether or not dyes or colors 
that are capable of production in the United States 
should be imported. 

Such a step as that proposed is declared to be abso- 
lutely essential if it is intended to continue dye mak- 
ing in the United States as a growing industry. Press 
dispatches from Italy tell what the Germans are doing 
in that country towards knocking out the foothold 
American dyes have obtained. The activities of Swiss 
concerns, declared to have German backing, are known; 
dyes were offered immediately following the signing 
of the armistice at prices with which our people could 
not hope to compete. 

It is the intention of the War Industries Board to 
hold additional conferences with representatives of 
the industry. Among those present were E. C. Klip- 
stein, of A. Klipstein & Co., New York; Charles L. 
Reeve and M. R. Poucher, representing E. I. du Pont 
De Nemours & Company; C. Cyril Bennett, secretary, 
American Dyestuffs Manufacturers Association; A. C. 
Imbrie, United States Finishing Company; Henry I. 
Blum, United Dye Works; William T. Miller, National 
Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc.; J. M. Matthews, 
Grasselli Chemical Company; Herman A. Metz, Con- 
solidated Color and Chemical Company; Millar Wilson, 
Army representative on dyestuffs commodity section; 
C. L. Auger, president of the National Silk Dyeing 
Company; William H. Watkins, National Aniline and 
Chemical Company; W. D. Adams, of Charlotte, N. C, 
representing the National Council of Cotton Manufac- 
turers; W. H. Brace, of Brace, McGinn & Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. H. E. Mechling, Louisville, Ky.; 
and Grinnell Jones and A. R. Willis, of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 





AMERICANS STUDY LONDON SITUATION 


Chas. L. Huisking, president of Chas. L. Huisking, 
Inc., No. 5 Platt street, New York, arrived in England 
a few days ago, according to a cable received by his 
office. He plans a short business trip through England 
and France, in connection with their extensive for- 
eign relations. 

John F. Queeny, president of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works, of St. Louis, Mo., with offices at No. 1 
Platt street, New York, is in London to survey the 
chemical situation in regard to after-war trade. 

S. R. Church of, The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
manufacturers of coal-tar products, sailed for Europe of 
Monday, Dec. 2, to look over the field for foreign trade. 
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CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS HELD UP 


Cancellation of war contracts by the War Department 
has been delayed indefinitely by a decision of Controller 
Warwick of the Treasury Department, who declares it 
would be illegal for Secretary Baker to terminate con- 
tracts on the basis proposed by him. 

In the form of contract submitted it is provided that 
the United States shall pay to the contractor 75 per cent 
of the amount found by the contracting officer to be the 
minimum amount for which the contractor is entitled to 
be reimbursed and in addition to reimburse the contractor 
against expenses and obligations a sum not to exceed 10 
per cent of the cost of the unfinished articles on hand. 

In the answer of the Controller of the Treasury he 
says, in part: 

“It can not be assumed, as the proposed contract form 
does, that the contractor anticipated profits from com- 
pleting his contract. There may be contractors willing 
to terminate their existing contracts, whether continuing 
the termination clauses or not, on terms more favorable 
to the Government than are contained in the proposed 
form. It is possible some may be willing to terminate 
existing contracts on the basis of payment for what is 
delivered before termination. 

“Having no authority to decide the form of contract, 
the only question properly for the decision of this office 
in your submission is whether payment may be authorized 
of the sum being 75 per cent of the amount found by 
the contracting officer to be the minimum amount for 
which the contractor is entitled to be reimbursed. The 
making of the supnlemental agreement and the simple cer- 
tifying to the amount by the contracting officer upon the 
statement and estimate of the contractor will not be suffi- 
cient nor conclusive upon the accounting officer.” 

In the letter from Secretary Baker to the Controller 
of the Treasury which brought forth the decision, the 
Secretary of War says that many war contractors are 
willing to forego prospective profits on the remainder of 
the work and terminate the existing contract on a basis 
which would amount substantially to compensation for 
expenditures incurred and profits not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the cost of the unfinished articles on hand. 





PROBLEM OF POTASH PRODUCTION 

The War Industries Board has turned over to the In- 
terior Department the problem of increasing the potash 
production in the United States. 

A statement issued by the board says that before the 
war this country imported 250,000 tons of pure 
potash from Germany, and that when this supply was 
cut off at the beginning of hostilities American industries 
undertook to meet the situation. Last year some 30,000 


tons of potash were produced in the United States, and’ 


this year 60,000 tons will be produced, but this is far 
short of the country’s needs. 





Clifford Talmage Orear, formerly assistant Pacific Coast 
Manager of the Keystone Lubricating Company, died re- 
cently at Mather Field, Sacramento, Cal., of pneumonia, 
following an attack of influenza. 





_James L. McLaughlin, 244 Kearny Street, San Fran- 
Cisco, Cal., has been awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of an oxy-acetylene generating plant at Mare Island, 
Cal. The plant will be ready for use in four months. 





Dr. Cornelison, president and general manager of the 
Peerless Color Company, and formerly with the Calco 
Chemical Co., is in New Yorl: on a business trip. 
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HISTORY OF ANILINE OIL IN AMERICA 





Research Work by Semet-Solvay—The Plant at 
Frankford, Pa.—Organization of the Benzol Pro- 
ducts Company and Absorption by National Aniline 
and Chemical Co, 


(Special to Druc & Cuemican Markets.) 


Syracuse. N. Y., Dec. 1—The history of the manufac- 
ture of aniline oil in the United States is told in an 
article in a recent issue of the “Post-Standard,” evidently 
written by some one well informed in affairs of the Semet- 
Solvay Company. The account says that the most impor- 
tant point in relation to the dyestuffs industry, at which 
it may be said to start, is the manufacture of aniline. 
The development of the finished dyes proceeds from this 
point through what are known as intermediates to the 
actual finished colors. Aniline is a product based on 
hbenzol as a raw material and requiring in its manufacture 
nitric and sulphuric acids. The production of benzol from 
the distillation of coal has been a fundamental part of 
the Semet-Solvay work as builders and cperators of by- 
product coke ovens. 

Its use in this country was for many years after the 
establishment of the industry very limited, and the widen- 
ing of that use has been one of the difficult problems 
connected with the exploitation of the saving of the 
valuable by-products in making coke. 

Some twelve years ago or more the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany began systematic research in the utilization of ben- 
zol in the manufacture of aniline with a view to its 
eventual development into dyestuffs. There had been an 
early attempt about 1897 to manufacture aniline in this 
country when a small plant had been built at Frankford, 
Pa., for this purpose. Owing to the scarcity at that time 
of benzol and more particularly to competition of the 
German manufacturers of aniline, this small plant was 
not able to maintain itself as a commercial enterprise and 
it stood idle for many years. Up to the year 1909, how- 
ever, no effort was made to revive the manufacture of 
aniline, but in that year a combination of interests was 
effected between the Semet-Solvay Company making ben- 
zol, the General Chemical Company making acids, and 
the Barrett Company, who had purchased and then owned 
the old aniline plant at Frankford. 

A company was formed called the Benzol Products 
Company. The o!d plant was rehabilitated and produc- 
tion of aniline was begun, the first product being put on 
the market in 1919. From that time until the beginning 
of 1914 the plant was run at a loss, due to the fact that 
the industry was new and required some years to bring 
it down to an efficient basis. In the first six months of 
1914, however, the conditions had so far improved in 
manufacture that a small profit was earned so that upon 
the breaking out of the great war at the end of July 
the industry was in a position to meet the abnormal con- 
ditions imposed upon it. 

Since that time the small plant at Frankford has been 
moved to Marcus Hook, Pa., and is now expanded into 
one of the largest manufactories of aniline in the world. 
As a basis for dyestuffs manufacture, it had always been 
the intention of the companies interested in it to expand 
its activities on this line and much research work was 
done with this in view during the early years of the war. 

At the end of 1916, however, it was found that manu- 
facturers of intermediates and finished dyestuffs, some of 
whom had been struggling along for many years before 
the war, and some who bought from the Benzol Products 
Company the aniline upon which they based their dye- 
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stuffs, were disposed to join with the Benzol Products 
Company in the formation of a complete dyestuffs 
industry. 

This led to negotiations which resulted in the early 
part of 1917, in the formation of the National Aniline 
and Chemical Company, Inc., composed of Benzol Pro- 
ducts Company,.Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical Works, 
Inc., W. Beckers Aniline and Chemical Works, Inc., Stan- 
dard Aniline Products, Inc., in which group there was 
brought in later the William J. Matheson Company, known 
as the Cassella Color Co., and now the Century Color Co. 

The size and substantial quality of the industry thus 
formed may be realized from the fact that in the gov- 
ernment reports on the dyestuffs industry for the year 
1917, data is given which shows that the National Aniline 
and Chemical Company, Inc., was making in that year 
105 of the standard dyes used and that they had pro- 
duced 58.3 per cent of the total consumption of dyes in 
the United States. 

It was found in the course of working out the organi- 
zation of the National Company that they required a 
combination of ability in their various manufacturing 
plants, which led to the selection of Dr. L. C. Jones, the 
chief chemist of the Solvay Process and Semet-Solvay 
companies, as the vice-president and director of manu- 
facture of the National Anline and Chemical Company, 
Inc. 

Preceding the efforts to establish the dyestuffs industry 
in America by manufacturing aniline oil, John D. Pen- 
nock, general manager of the Solvay Process Company, 
and Dr. L. C. Jones, formerly chief chemist of the latter 
corporation and the Semet-Solvay Company, and now 
vice-president and director of manufacture for the Na- 
tional Aniline Chemical Company, Inc., went to Germany 
in the interests of the manufacture of aniline dyestuff, 
as the Semet-Solvay Company desired to utilize the light 
oils reclaimed in the manufacture of their direct pro- 
duct. They asked the German government if it would 
send experts to this country in the interest of the making 
of dyestuffs, of which it had a monopoly, because the 
crown backed the manufacturers financially when they 
lowered the price to such a figure as to preclude the suc- 
cessful manufacture here. The repiy came that the Ger- 
man government would when the American tariff forced 
them to do so. 





INDUSTRIAL WAGES IN NEW YORK 


The month of October saw a decided check to manu- 
facturing activity in New York state, according to the 
State Industrial Commission. However, this was due, 
to the absence of employees from work on account of 
the influenza epidemic which prevailed throughout the 
whole state and not to any slowing down of the de- 
mand for the products of factories. 

Aggregate wages in October fell off four per cent, 
in comparison with the preceding mcnth. Although 
fewer people were employed in manufacturing activ- 
ities in October than in September, the ones who 
were employed, on an average, received the highest 
weekly compensation that has been paid in New York 
state factories since 1914, when these records were 
first collected. These high earnings show that any 
halting of industry was due to the shortage of labor. 
The average wage weekly for October was $22.34, a 
gain of 3 cents over the previous high mark in Sep- 
tember. . 

In the chemical industries October reports show 
‘three per cent fewer employees and two per cent 
smaller payrolls than in September. In comparison 


with a year ago employees increased one per cent and 
the total wages twenty-one per cent. 
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H. A. METZ EXPLAINS WHY GERMAN 
DYE PATENTS FAIL TO WORK out 





Difference Between Product Patent and Process Pat. 
ent—Intermediates Now Available in the United 
States—Conditions in German Dye Plants 


Herman A. Metz explains the failure of German pat- 
ents to work out right when taken over by American 
manufacturers as due to the difference between a product 
patent and a process patent. He says: 

“We must bear in mind that in this country we had a 
so-called ‘product patent’ and not the ‘process patent’ 
In other words, a product when once produced, regard- 
less of the cost of production or the process by which 
it was produced, could be patented and its manufacture 
or sale would be a monopoly for seventeen years. This 
barred all incentive or attempts to make the product in a 
cheaper way. The German law provided for a ‘process 
patent’ to the discoverer of a new process. 

“This enabled any chemist to devise a different process 
by which a product could be made for less cost, insuring 
him a commercial advantage over the original patentee, 
and he would naturally drive the other producer from 
the market. 

“Another reason why we lagged was that we had a duty 
on finished colors of 30 per cent, while raw materials or 
so-called intermediate products which are really the basis 
of the industry, came in free. By buying intermediates 
duty free in Europe, manufacturers had a 30 per cent pro- 
tection upon colors made here. Manufacturing in that 
instance consisted merely of carrying out a few further 
processes with the intermediates bought abroad. In addi- 
tion to the 30 per cent, we now have a duty of 5 cents 
a pound on most colors, and 15 per cent and an additional 
specific duty upon the intermediates or raw materials 
which insures us sufficient protection to make a great 
many of these intermediates here at a sufficient profit in 
view of the fact that benzol and toluol, which formerly 
were allowed to go to waste, are now obtained automat- 
ically in the recovery coke ovens. 


“We will undoubtedly continue to make a great bulk 
of the colors used in this country on this side. My own 
experience in my plants satisfied me that with anywhere 
near normal conditions as to cost of raw materials and 
with labor conditions settled—and that does not mean the 
old pre-war scale of wages must be reached—we can suc- 
cessfully compete under present tariffs with the large 
number of colors that are mow being made, which con- 
stitute, so far as quantity is concerned, the bulk of our 
importations. 

“What we must guard against is a recurrence of the 
situation of 1914 through any possible contingency. The 
only way to do it is to manufacture our essential products 
in this country and-to see to it that the manufacturers 
here will be able to make a reasonable profit upon their 
investment and continue to exist. Competition will be 
keen, but in the last two or three years we have made 
enormous strides in studying the foreign processes and 
such patents as had been taken out previously by the 
German manufacturers. 

“It is, of course, hard to say what position the German 
plants are in. They have no doubt the raw materials 
available, but in the more important raw materials, such as 
cotton, wool, rubber, etc., they must be dependent upon 
imports. Future competition will depend entirely upon 
receipt of essential raw materials. The man power, of 
course, is an unknown quantity, but undoubtedly, so far 
as crude labor is concerned, a great number of Russia 
prisoners will remain in Germany.” 
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| Business Brevities 











Gov. Whitman has appointed Frank Richardson, of Cam- 
bridge, N. Y., Commissioner of Narcotic Drug Control. 
Mr. Richardson is a druggist at Cambridge and treasurer 
of New York State Pharmaceutical Association. The 
commission was created by the 1918 legislature. 





The Chemical Alliance, Inc., is planning to send out a 
nitrate of soda questionnaire to fertilizer manufacturers. 
It will cover stocks on hand and in transit Dec. 1, the 
amount consumed during November and estimated re- 
quirements for December. 





The Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States will hold its annual convention in New York, Dec. 
6 and 7. The National Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will meet here on Dec. 10. The Insecticide and 
Disinfectant Manufacturers meet at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, Dec. 16 and 17. 





The E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4% per cent to be paid Dec. 16 
to stockholders of record on Nov. 30. The company 
has also declared quarterly dividends of 1%4 per cent on 
the debenture stock, payable January 25 to stock of record 
on Jan. 10. 





The three large dye concerns of Switzerland which 
recently combined their interests are the Gesellschaft fur 
Chemische Industrie of Basel, the Chemische Fabrik, vorm. 
Sandoz of Basel, and J. R. Geigy, of Basel. The agree- 
ment provides for a pooling of profits, the Gesellschaft 
fur Chemische Industrie participating to the amount of 
52 per cent, while the remaining 48 per cent has been 
allotted to the other two companies. 





Chemicals and chemical products constitute one of the 
main groupings in the new classification for foreign trade 
statistics which the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has prepared. The group is subdivided into gen- 
eral chemicals, coal-tar products, natural dyes and tanning 
materials; pigments, paints and varnishes; drugs and med- 
icines; soaps, perfumery, cosmetics and other toilet prep- 
arations; fertilizers and explosives. 





The Monopoly Bureau of the Taiwan government an- 
nounces that the allotment of camphor for October, No- 
vember and December, 1918, will be 3,350 piculs (446,666 
pounds) for the celluloid manufacturers and 200 piculs 
(26,667 pounds) for the camphor refiners of the U. S., 
a total of 3,350 piculs or 950 piculs less than the amount 
apportioned for the preceding three months. The selling 
Price is advanced 55s from 262s to 317s (from $63.67 to 
$77:03) per hundredweight. 





Rumors current that color makers in Switzerland have 
shipped to this country products of German factories are 
denied by the Society of Chemical Industry of Basel. 
“Such action would not correspond with the absolute loyal 
attitude of the Basel factories,” the communication reads, 
“and it would be quite impossible, as all shipments in- 
tended for the allied and neutral countries have to undergo 
multiplied controls, not only through our government, but 
through the French and English embassies, which are thor- 
oughly convinced of the correctness and loyalty of the 
Basel factories.” 
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GERMANY’S WORLD-TRADE PLANS 





Ready for Commercial Warfare When Peace Is Con- 
cluded—Plot to Control South American Trade 
From New York—Condition of Her Shipping 


L. J. de Bekker declares Germany is ready for new 
warfare when peace shall have been concluded. LUeaten 
in arms, she will resume her centuries-old attempt to 
conquer the trade of the world. Her mercantile fleets 
have suffered no material loss, except in the case of 
big units like the Vaterland and other steamers seized 
by the nations with whom she has been fighting. While 
submarine piracy has reduced the tonnage of civilized 
peoples, Germany has been augmenting her merchant 
ship equipment. : 

Unified command has proved as successful in com- 
bating competition in trade as it was twice shown to be 
in blood-stained Flanders. Transportation, manufac- 
tures and money power are linked together in the 
German commercial system, all directed by autocratic 
authority. “Freedom of the seas,’ according to the 
German interpretation, is the right for Germany to do 
as she pleases and to compel others to do as she 
pleases, also. Machinery by which she controlled the 
trade of Latin America is still intact, and can be 
operated from the port of New York, as in the past. 
It is a one-man machine. 

The Allies and the United States have it in their 
power by the terms of peace to place a curb on Ger- 
man ambition. Tariff must confront tariff, morality 
must be backed by enterprise, there must be unity of 
purpose, or the new world war will be won by Ger- 
many. 

Writing in the “New York Tribune,” L. J. de Bekker 
gives his views in detail as follows, after reviewing 
the German commercial invasion of Hayti, and Latin 
America: 

“In America they fawned upon the President when 
he opined that there might be occasions when we 
would be too proud to fight and when he insisted that 
the American people should be neutral in thought as 
well as in deed. Up to within a few days of the dec- 
laration of war they insisted upon their rights as neu- 
trals in banking and commercial transactions, but, as 
the records of the Alien Property Custodian abundantly 
proved, the Germans had ample warning months in 
advance that America would be forced to fight. While 
they were camouflaging their industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises by incorporating with American direc- 
tors, they continued, with a few exceptions, to hood- 
wink the banking interests of the country, and espe- 
cially of New York, and to profess that the common 
interests of the United States and the empire were so 
great that. under no circumstances would war be pos- 
sible. 

“And beyond a doubt they had moved the control 
of Latin-American business from Berlin to New York, 
having privately announced to the greatest banking 
houses here in 1914 that they ‘foresaw the downfall of 
London as the world’s financial center, and, therefore, 
desired to ccoperate in establishing the new money 
mart in New York City, to which end they sent over 
a representative, invested with plenary powers, from 
the Deutsche Bank.’ This man was Hugo Schmidt, 
now interned at Fort Oglethorpe, then paymaster for 
Bernstorff, and among his crew of criminals were such 
as Boy-Ed and von Papen and Bole Pasha. Schmidt 
had unlimited authority over all the financial and mer-. 
cantile and industrial affairs of Germany in the New 
World, and was worthy of the trust. 

“As the colonial possessions of the German Empire 
have passed completely into Allied contrel, their place 
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in the German scheme for trade supremacy may be 
ignored for the time. But there is now a measure in 
Congress looking to the establishment of a standard- 
ized scale of payment for sailors employed by the 
Allied nations and the United States, and the neces- 
sity thus revealed fcr united action may be enforced by 
a brief discussion of the growth of the German mer- 
cantile marine. 

“Men like the late Herr Ballin, of the Hamburg- 
American Line, were perfectly aware of the advan- 
tage to be derived from carrying your manufacturing 
competitor’s freight, and, Jew though he was, Ballin 
was in high favor at Berlin so long as he proved 
useful in aiding to create and direct a mighty mercan- 
tile fleet. 

“Almost from the begifining, Bismarck’s empire was 
protectionist, welcoming the importation of raw ma- 
terial to be worked up by cheap labor and practically 
prohibiting the import of manufactured goods, unless 
for some special and temporary purpose, but it was 
protection for the monopolists, not for the workmen. 
The zollverein, or tariff agreement of March 1, 1906, 
embraced all Germany, the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg and the Austrian communes of Jungholz and 
Mittelberg. 

“From this date German shipping began to rule the 
world, for she was able to encourage or repress home 
manufacturers at will, arrange and monopolize trade 


routes, except for the well defined paths of British 


intercolonial trade, and juggle freight rates to the de- 
struction of her enemies and her own great profit. 
And the idea of propaganda was ever present. Pas- 
senger traffic was encouraged by abundance of food 
and comfort and obsequious service. Praise of Ger- 
man methods would have a cash value, even if the 
passengers were carried at a loss. Up to the invasion 
of Belgium German import and export trade, based 
on low wages, protected against foreign competition, 
encouraged by freight discrimination and subsidies, 
always showed a handsome balance in favor of the 
empire. 

“In 1913 the German mercantile marine had grown 
from almost nothing to vast proportions. Possession 
of Kiel, with its canal, and the stronghold of Helgo- 
land, once wrested from pirates by the Hanseatic 
League, later British, but turned back to Germany by 
the British under Salisbury’s Premiership, makes the 
old German division of Baltic and North Sea fleets 
nominal; but this classification may be retained here 
for the sake of convenience. In 1913 the Baltic divi- 
sion possessed 388 sailing vessels of 17,187 net tonnage, 
and 562 steamers of 301,145 net tonnage; the North Sea 
fleet had 2354 sailing vessels of 481,041 net tonnage, 
and 1536 steamers of 2,354,724 net tonnage. The grand 
total of the mercantile marine was thus 4,850 vessels 
of 3,153,724 net tonnage, manned by 83,898 sailors. 

“Under the British conception of ‘freedom of the 
seas’ the Germans in 1913 were able to enter in home 
ports of their own shipping 34,772,177 ‘tons and to clear 
34,921,906 tons. During the same year the total foreign 
tonnage entered was 12,501,509 and cleared 7,127,098. 
Foreign shipping was represented in this order: Brit- 
ish, Swedish, Danish. Discrimination by the Germans 
against foreign bottoms is conclusively shown by these 
statistics, and the howl for ‘freedom of the seas’ arose 
again only after the blockade established by the Allied 
fleet.” 





The Butterworth-Judson Corporation, Newark, N. J., 
has completed arrangements for the reconstruction of 
its Building No. 403. The structure will be used as a 
dryer building, and is estimated to cost $9,000. 
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ACETONE FROM CORN DISTILLATION 


Company in Canada Producing More Than Seven 
Tons a Day—4,500 to 4,800 Bushels of Corn Con. 
sumed Daily—Fermentation Process Used 


(Special to Druc & CuemicaL Markers.) 


Toronto, Canada, Dec. 1—One of the most important 
of the new chemical industries established in Canada as 
a result of the war is the manufacture of acetone by the 
distillation of corn. Before the war the principal method 
of acetone production was by the destructive distillation 
of wood, but the supply from this source being inadequate, 
researches conducted in England demonstrated that ace- 
tone could be obtained by the distillation of corn with a 
powerful ferment. 

The British Acetones Co. was organized under govern- 
ment direction for its manufacture in Canada on an ex- 
tensive commercial scale. A large distillery in Toronto, 
owned by Gooderham & Worts, was available, owing to 
the enactment of prohibition, and the additional equipment 
required for the manufacture of acetone was quickly 
installed. 

The Imperial government asked for 250 tons of acetone 
during the first 15 months of operation and that quantity 
was forthcoming in the course of six months, and the 
total output during the fifteen month period was over 
1,000 tons. When it was seen that the process was an 
unqualified success the plant was again and again en- 
larged by the addition of more stills, until the rate of 
production now amounts to 74 tons per day, or 2,200 tons 
per year. Equipment is now being installed which will 
permit the treatment of the by-product butyl alcohol by 
which 11 tons of methyl ethyl ketone will be obtained, 
making a total production of 18 tons per day. 

For the manufacture of 7 tons of acetone a day there 
is a daily consumption of from 4,500 to 4,800 bushels of 
corn, which is ground and heated in the form of a mash. 
Then the ferment is used, which is imported from Eng- 
land. A small quantity of this ferment is placed in a 
test tube with about a teaspoonful of corn mash. This is 
allowed to ferment and then passed to a vessel six or 
eight times larger, additional corn being added and the 
fermentation process is continued in larger vessels, the 
final receptacle containing 25,000 gallons. The distillation 
process in an ordinary spirit still follows. 

The crude acetone passes off first and later the butyl 
alcohol and water are taken off. The acetone is rectified, 
passed into tanks and loaded for shipping into steel drums, 
each of which has a capacity of 600 Ibs. The butyl aloo- 
hol is also rectified and the water content taken off and 
is then put through several catalytic processes and treated 
with sulphuric acid. On being distilled crude methyl ethyl 
ketone is given off which must be refined to enable its 
utilization for the manufacture of cordite. Should the 
refining of methyl ethyl ketone be undertaken, it will in- 
crease the output of the British Acetones Co. fully 150 per 
cent, but it is as yet uncertain how the termination 0 
the war may affect the industry. The Toronto plant 1s 
the only one in Canada producing acetone from corn dis- 
tillation, and its output represents three-fourths of the 
total acetone production of the country. 





The National Wood Chemical Association held its third 
annual convention in Buffalo, N. Y., recently. W. L 
Saunders of Cadillac, Mich., was elected president of the 
association for the coming year, succeeding F. E. Clawson, 
of Ridgway, Pa. The other officers are, vice-president, 
John Troy, Olean, N. Y., and secretary-treasurer, F. J. 
Goodfellow, Bradford, Pa. 
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Chemicals Used in 
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Dutch East Indies 





Difficulty in Maintaining Industries in Competition 
with Imports Owing to Lack of Raw Materials 


(Special Correspondence to DRuG AND CHEMICAL MarKETS) 


Buitenzorg, Java, Oct. 14—In a country like the 
Dutch East Indies, where agriculture for centuries has 
been comparatively well developed, local industries 
have little opportunity of coming to the front. Dur- 
ing the last few years, however, an evolution of the 
industrial state has taken place, and wholesale trad- 
ing has gradually become more important. 

Judging by the results so far obtained, this colony 
is still a good field for the founding of new industries, 
especially for those producing commodities consumed 
or used in this country and which are not dependent 
on the export trade. In this connection it may be 
stated that the Government proposed an amount of 
500,000 guilders on the 1919 budget to form a fund to 
be used in supporting manufacturing industries by 
means of premiums, or by participating with private 
capital. 

Among the industries which are catering chiefly for 
local consumption, the manufacture of chemicals and 
pharmaceutical commodities takes a leading place. It 
need hardly be pointed out that in normal times there 
has been a severe competition in all these articles with 
those imported from abroad, and it is only on account 
of the particular hardships experienced by reason of 
the difficulty of securing the necessary supplies from 
elsewhere, that these local industries have made notice- 
able advances during the last few years. About the 
most important chemical products made here are the 
following: 


Sulphuric Acid—As large quantities of this acid are 
used for treating various mineral oils in the petroleum 
industry, the “Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij” 
opened, some years ago, a factory at Balik Papan 
(East Borneo). A factory is also at work in Java, 
near Sourabaya. The former company manufactures 
also small quantities of sulphurous acid (SO,) and 
nitric acid. 

The raw materials for the manufacture cf sulphuric 
acid, viz., sulphur ores (pyrites and pyritous shale) and 
sulphur, are imported from abroad, chiefly from Japan. 


Ferrous Sulphate—This substance, which is used in 
considerable quantities in this colony for “batticking” 
purposes, is produced in Java in the sulphuric acid fac- 
tory. 


Batticking—This is the native method of dyeing. 
Multicolored patterns are produced by covering with 
wax those parts of the cloth which are not intended to 
take the dye. Notwithstanding the competition of 
the imported material from Japan, which is of in- 
ferior quality, manufacturing could have been ex- 
tended during 1917 in spite of the fact that the battick- 
ing industry had a bad year, due to the scarcity of 
dyestuffs. 


Bisulphite of Soda—The manufacture of bisulphite 
of soda, which is extensively used in the crude rubber 
industry and for bleaching hats, only dates back to 
1915, and was started when the importation of this 
commodity was beset with difficulties. There are two 
factories in Java where the material is made. Whether 





or not the industry, will be permanent is a question 
which can be decided only when peace has been re- 
established. 


Potassium Salts—As a result of the very high prices 
of potassium salts on account of the war, the manu- 
facture of carbonate of potash, chloride of potash and 
sulphate of potash, as by-products of the alcohol in- 
dustry in Java, has been started again. 

Calcium Carbide—Towards the middle of 1916 a 
proof factory for the manufacture of calcium carbide 
was under construction in Java, and this plant began 
operations at the end of the same year. The results 
of ‘tests in this country with various limestones and 
with cokes produced by ‘the gas factories, were in all 
respects favorable. In spite of this fact manufacture 
could not be extended, in the first place because the 
installation costs for a wholesale industry would be 
very high on account of the present abnormal prices 
for materials and also because the Government, being 
one of the largest consumers, proposes to establish a 
carbide factory itself. It is ‘therefore not at all an 
easy task for private interests to find the necessary 
capital. 

The importation of calcium carbide from abroad is 
considerable and amounted to 634 metric tons in 1914, 
about 950 tons in 1915, and 684 tons in 1917. The 
United States contributed 364 tons in 1917 and 578 tons 
in 1916. 

Carbon Bisulphide—The demand for this chemical 
product, for disinfecting leaf tobacco, has steadily in- 
creased during the last two years on account of the 
fact that it has proved to be the most reliable remedy 
against the attacks of certain small insects. As a re- 
sult of the tobacco export trade suffering severely from 
lack of shipping space to Holland, huge quantities of 
tobacco had to be stored and must be kept free from 
these insects. 


A factory for the manufacture of carbon bisulphide 
is now under construction in Java and has arrange- 
ments for turning out 1,000 kilograms per diem. By 
this capacity the ‘tobacco industry will become inde- 
pendent of imports. A second factory will be estab- 
lished in Deli, East coast of Sumatra, on the grounds 
of the tobacco estate “Poloniet” of the Deli Company. 

Oxygenium—Within a short space of time two fac- 
tories have been opened for the manufacture of oxy- 
genium from the air. The process is theoretically very 
very simple. A rapid extension of the industry, how- 
ever, has been impossible, owing to the increased 
prices of calcium carbide. Scarcity of steel cylinders 
for packing the liquid gas is another factor that makes 
development difficult, so that the increasing demand 
could not be satisfied. 

Carbonic Acid Gas—This gas for the use of aerated 
water and ice factories is made in a factory at Soura- 
baya, which was established a few years ago. The 
raw material used is charcoal which is worked by the 
bicarbonate process. As the importation of the liquid 
gas from Europe has been practically stopped, and im- 
porting from Australia and the United States is rather 
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expensive on account of increased freight rates, the 
results obtained by the Sourabaya factory are stated 
to be satisfactory. 


Explosives—The only plant in the Dutch East Indies 
where safety explosives are produced, viz. the “Ro- 
maniet” works at Batavia, started shortly before the 
outbreak of the war. As the industry is entirely de- 
pendent on the importation of the raw materials, and 
imports from Europe became impossible, the factery 
had to cease operations in the early part of 1915. It 
was afterwards reopened and the production of 
stoneromanite was continued when the imports of raw 
materials from the United States proved to be possible. 


Soap Industry—Spread all over the Dutch East In- 
dies, there are to be found small soap factories which 
we must class under the heading of domestic indus- 
try. The soap they produce is of very inferior quality 
and is sold in the “bazars” in the form of bars or of 
small pieces. If, however, we take into consideration 
the quality, the article is dear at the price, and could 
easily be supplanted by a locally made product of bet- 
ter quality. In Sourabaya, a factory for the produc- 
tion of cheap and yet fairly good soap has been estab- 
lished, but its capacity is small. The vegetable fat re- 
quired for the manufacture of soap is produced locally 
and can be obtained at a very cheap price. The soda 
has to be imported. 


With a view to the constantly increasing demand 
there would seem to be an opening for one or two 
factories making cheap hard soaps. The fact that the 
soda has to be imported need not act as a deterrent, 
for a comparison of prices will show that the price of 
the article in this country is not higher than elsewhere. 
Moreover a study of the question has shown that the 
manufacture of soda in this country would only pay 
if the quantity used were five times as large as the 
quantity now imported, while the price could, even 
then, not be appreciably reduced. This is due to the 
high prices of fuel and of salt, for it appears that the 
latter is more expensive to produce than the rock salt 
of other countries. 


Matches—The manufacture of matches is regarded 
everywhere as being especially adapted for the em- 
ployment of women and children and, as this form of 
labor is extremely plentiful in Java, and great cen- 
tralization is by no means necessary, we must ask our- 
selves how it comes that this article which is con- 
sumed here in such vast quantities, has still to be im- 
ported, notwithstanding the high rate of freight, from 
Sweden and Holland. It is an example, however, of 
the enormous advantage a firmly established import 
business possesses. The timber question here proves 
the stumbling block. There is no wood here suited fer 
the purpose. Three and a half million florins worth of 
matches are imported each year. 


Fertilizers— For the culture of sugar cane and 
tobacco, large quantities of fertilizers are imported, 
the most popular being sulphate of ammonia. The 
tea gardens employ oil cake which is obtained from the 
local oil mills and contains a large percentage of nitro- 
gen. In the last few years, large quantities of arti- 
ficial nitrates which are manufactured with atmospheric 
nitrogen, have been put on the market, calcium nitrate 
and atmospheric saltpetre. 


Calcium nitrate is about equal in value to sulphate 
of ammonia, of which 40,000 tons are imported an- 
nually. The raw materials are air, lime and pure coal, 
all of which are obtainable locally in sufficient quan- 
tity and quality. The chief factor of successful manu- 
facture is electric energy. The requisite energy is pres- 
ent in several places in the form of hydraulic power. 
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Books of Trade Interest 


CAL ENGINEERING CATALOG. 
x9¥% inches, cloth, $5. The Chemical 
New York. 

This catalog is a book of reference for chemical en- 
gineers, buyers and others seeking information on 
chemical and metallurgical equipment, machinery 
chemicals and supplies, etc., the information being col. 
lected, condensed and standardized under the direc- 
tion of a committee appointed by the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, the American Chemical 
Society, and the Society of Chemical Industry. As 
described in the introduction, the Catalog is in reality 
“a Chemical Engineer’s shelf-full of miscellaneous 
catalogs condensed into a single book,” being indexed 
and cross-indexed in such a way that one may quickly 
be directed to any specific information it contains. 
This work has been published annually since 1916, the 
volume before us being nearly three times the size of 
the first edition, and showing in a marked manner the 
increased interest that has been developed in the 
chemical industries since the beginning of the war in 
Europe. 

The chemical industry embraces a wide range of 
manufacturing, which covers not only the raw materials 
from which chemical products are made, but also the 
machinery and tools with which the manufacturer and 
the chemist do their work. Thus, the person seeking 
information on chemical apparatus, machinery, power 
equipment, chemicals, supplies, etc., pertaining to the 
manufacture of such products as paper, and pulp, tex- 
tiles (bleaching and dyeing), explosives, steel, cement, 
sugar, soap, foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, adhesives, ex- 
tracts (tanning, dyeing and flavoring), leather, paints 
and varnishes, fermented and distilled products, as well 
as many other materials produced by chemical proc- 
esses, will find this catalog of greater service. 

The indexing follows recognized modern chemical 
nomenclature, a system that should be adopted in all 
trade catalogs, many of which still continue to use 
unsystematic terms and that without apparent effort 
at uniformity. The firms using space in the catalog 
number 439, and it is easy to understand why this book 
should be in the hands of every chemical engineer, 
chief chemist, industrial plant superintendent, works 
manager, buyer, or head of a chemical department’ in 
a university or college. To any of these a copy of this 
catalog will be loaned without charge for a period of 
one year, this to be recalled and a new one substituted 
therefor on the publication of a new edition. To others 
than those included in these classifications, the charge 
is $5 per copy. 
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The Trinity Products Company, Dallas, Tex., is said 
to be considering plans for the construction of a new 
plant to be devoted to the production of guncotton, 
and estimated to cost $100,000. 





The Navy Department, Washington, D. C., has au- 
thorized the discontinuance’ of work on the construc- 
tion of a new high-explosive plant at Parksdale, Wis. 
which was estimated to cost $15,000,000. It is under- 
stood that $3,000,000 has been expended to date. 





The recent increase in the capital stock of the Pala- 
tine Aniline Chemical Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N 
Y., from $150,000 to $300,000, is for the purpose of 
plant enlargements and general business expansion. 
Plans are now being prepared for the construction of 
an addition to cost about $40,000. 
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Trade Notes and Personals 

















Every man who left the Ault & Wiborg Co. to enter 
military service will be welcomed back to his old job 
says’ L. A. Ault, of Cincinnati, president of the company. 
Sixty-five service stars represent the company’s fighting 


men. 





The suicide of Lee B. Ault, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ault & Wiborg Co., of Cincinnati, shocked the entire city 
on November 23. Mr. Ault, who was the son of Presi- 
dent L. A. Ault, shot himself at his home after returning 
from a social function with Mrs. Ault. Depression grow- 
ing out of his inability to qualify for an officers’ training 
camp, is giverr as a probable reason for his despondency. 





The pharmaceutical industry in Basel, Switzerland, held 
up well for the entire year. It was impossible to import 
materials for the production of alkaloids, hence the stocks 
were short by the end of the year. The continental pro- 
hibitions of imports of pharmaceuticals and the Ameri- 
can embargo on chemicals affected the market and pro- 
duction in the latter part of the year. 





Imports as well as exports of merchandise decreased 
in October as compared with preceding months of this 
year according to a statement issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Imports were valued at $247,000,000 against $262,- 
000,000 in September and $273,000,000 in August of this 
year, and $221,000,000 in October, 1917. During the ten 
months ended with October, 1918, the value of imports 
was $2,569,000,000 against $2,504,000,000 in 1917. 





e A London firm has stated that it has stored at Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia, 50 tons of cutch, which was shipped in 
1916, with a view to its sale in Russia. This cutch is a 
well-known brand and is used principally for dyeing fish 
nets. As the British firm has no confidence in the pros- 
pects of selling the cutch in Russia, it now desires to 
dispose of it in the United States. The name of the 
British firm referred to may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district or 
co-operative offices. Refer to file No. 107484. 





Twenty-two plants engaged in the production of beer 
and whisky in Cincinnati will be forced out of business 
by the operation of the prohibition amendment adopted 
by Ohio at the November election, and several of the con- 
cerns interested are already making arrangements accord- 
ingly. The Union Distilling Co., operating a plant in 
Carthage, near Cincinnati, has already initiated a vigor- 
ous campaign for the sale of alcohol for medicinal and 
industrial purposes, having converted a portion of the 
plant to the production of non-beverage alcohol some time 
ago. The Clifton Springs Distillery Co.’s plant is to 
be sold at auction on December 3, and many other plants 
will probably be disposed of during the spring. 





ENGLAND ALLOWS PERFUMERY IMPORTS 

The Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association an- 
nounces through Walter Mueller, secretary, that in a 
cablegram just received by the State Department, Con- 
sul General Robert P. Skinner, London, England, 
states that a general license has been granted to permit 
the importation of any quantity of perfumery and toilet 
Preparations into Great Britain, provided the import- 
ers first ‘secure permission from the London authorities 
to make purchases in the United States. 
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OUTLOOK IN CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 


Readjustment Must Be Gradual, Says Walter R. 
Phemister of Monsanto Chemical Works—Samuel 
H. Baer, of Banke-Baer Chemical Co. Would Have 
Government Control Prices 


Replies to a questionnaire concerning the probable trend 
of prices and the business outlook, sent to manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants by Druc & CHEMICAL MAr- 
KETS, continue to be received. 

Walter R. Phemister, of 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“You readily appreciate that this is a period of some 
uncertainty. The United States was unprepared for 
war, but when we entered war, all branches of industry 
took hold of the matter with tremendous energy and in 
every way attempted to meet the tremendous demands. 
Now that the war has suddenly ceased, this energy must 
be redirected to restore industry again to the paths of 
peace. This is a large undertaking and must be viewed 
from so many different angles that we are not prepared 
to express an opinion at this time as to the methods 
to be followed. 

“We expect to see business continue in large volume 
and there will probably be readjustment of prices, but 
such readjustments must come gradually, in order to 
maintain the business of the country. We would like to 
express ourselves more fully, but the subject is so large 
that we do not care to do so at the present time.” 

Samuel H. Baer, vice-president of the Blanke-Baer 
Chemical Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and former president of 
the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association, says: 

“In the commodities we manufacture, namely, jellies, 
jams, preserves, apple butter, flavoring extracts, syrups, 
etc., we believe that the demand will be increased as the 
result of peace, for all purchasers of our items have only 
a limited supply of these food products on hand. With 
the release of transportation and sugar the supply should 
be materially increased, and we could then reach out for 
export business as there is an increased demand for these 
food products in foreign markets. 

“Regarding prices: The earlier all restrictions of sup- 
plies are removed and the prices are governed by the 
economic laws of supply and demand the quicker all con- 
ditions will become normal. There is only one limit by 
the Government that I would suggest; that is, for the 
Government to avoid speculation by placing a maximum 
price on the fundamental products used in manufactur- 
ing. For instance, in our industry, limiting the price of 
sugar; in other industries, limiting the price of starch 
and corn syrup; in the steel and iron industries, limiting 
the price of iron and steel, and so on through the list. 

“Above all, however, every possible effort should be 
exerted to insure quick transportation of raw materials 
and also of the manufactured articles, thus insuring the 
factory’s ability to work to its maximum capacity and 
thus employ as much labor from the returning soldiers 
as possible. 

“Transportation is by far the greatest handicap all 
manufacturers are working under now and will work 
under during the winter season.” 

William O. Kuebler, president of Roeber & Kuebler, 
wholesale druggists, Newark, N. J., said: 

“Not within a year will there be any decided drop 
in the price of domestic drugs and chemicals, but there 
will be a decided drop in the price of chemicals used 
in the manufacture of munitions. It is a question of 





the Monsanto Chemical 


supply and demand and the demand for domestic drugs 
will be large for some time. 
on the other side for at least two years, 
result in a big. demand for domestic drugs.” 


Our boys may be kept 
This will 
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The Drug €& Chemical Markets 





HOLDING OFF FOR LOWER DRUG PRICES 


Buyers Believe That Taking of Inventories Will Re- 
sult in Offers at a Sacrifice to Avoid Carrying Over 
Certain Stocks — Export Restrictions Off Many 
Products 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 


Advanced 


Balsam, Peru, 10c Citrates, Iron, U.S.P., 20c 
Blackhaw of Root, Bark, Ic Green Scales, 17c - 
Orris Root, Ic Phosphates, 13c 
Senega Root, 5c Pyrophosphate, 13c. 
Sunflower Seed, Domestic, Yc Potassium, 14c 
Tamarinds, Kegs $1, bbls., 2c Ib. ium Crystals, 21c 


Declined 


Bromide, Potassium, 39c Mercury, Flask, $4 : 
Granular, 29c Mustard Seed, Bombay, Califor- 

Cantharides, Russian, 35c nia, Brown, ¥%c 

Cassia, Saigon, Ic Poppy Seed, Indian, Yc 

Glycerin, C.P., 12c Prickly Ash Bark, Ic 

Laurel Leaves, %4c Saccharin, Soluble, Insoluble, $2 

Manna, Small, 4c Sage Leaves, Greek Stemless, 2c 

Sodium Salicylate, U.S.P., & 





Drug and chemical buyers are confining their pur- 
chases to small quantities ito fill immediate needs, be- 
cause of unsettled conditions. Lower prices for many 
drugs and pharmaceutical chemicals are predicted, ow- 
ing to the fact that many holders are liquidating their 
stocks. Many products can now be sold abroad, export 
restrictions having been relaxed on numerous drugs 
and chemicals on tthe conservation list, and this may 
tend to keep prices firm. 

Sharp advances in citrates were announced. Tam- 
arinds in kegs are materially higher, due to scant sup- 
plies. Quotations on potassium bromide were low- 
ered by makers, owing to increased production and 
lack of demand. Refined glycerin was reduced sharply 
because of larger supplies and keener selling compe- 
tition. 

Mercury was reduced $4 a flask of 75 pounds. Sac- 
charin was lowered $2 a pound because of increased 
supplies of toluol. Larger supplies of Russian can- 
tharides caused a drop in price. Makers of sodium sali- 
cylate lowered prices because of increased production. 

Leaves, herbs and seeds were quiet, with mcderate 
recessions in a few grades. Taking of annual inven- 
tories is likely to result in price fluctuations with a 
strong downward tendency on many products which 
firms do not wanit to carry over. 

Dealers are conservative in making commitments 
for chemicals. Export business is improving and the 
issuance cf licenses is conducted on a more liberal 
plan. Caustic soda was firm with a good inquiry noted 
from exporters and soap makers. Blue vitriol con- 
tinued to meet with a steady inquiry and the market 
remained firm. Cream of tartar was quiet in second 
hands and the market was easy with reports current of 
offerings at 64c to 65c per pound. 

There was little activity in the dyestuff market. 
Producers are working out plans for a larger trade 
with Japan, China and Australia. The price changes 
were few and the decline in quotations was without 
special significance and did not cause any apprehension 
among dealers. 

Balsam, Peru—In response to the higher cost of im- 
portation and normal supplies, holders are now ask- 


ee 


ing 10c higher to $3.40@$3.45 a pound. Advices from 
Peru nate that lack of vessels at South American 
ports is creating uncertainty as to future shipments, 


Blackhaw of Root Bark—Smallness of stocks and 
a steady demand gave firmness to the market and 
prices advanced Ic to 59c@62c a pound. Irregular ar- 
rivals tend to keep prices up. 


Bromide, Potassium—Increased production, a light 
demand, and liberal offerings, led makers to lower quo- 
tations to 7lc for crystals and 65c a pound for granu- 
lar, in bulk. Other bromides closed unchanged. These 
prices are for goods for prompt shipment only, and 
makers are refusing to book contracts or orders for 
forward delivery. 


Camphor, Refined, Japanese—Holders quoted nom- 
inal prices ranging from $2.50@$2.60 a lb. for 2%-Ib, 
slabs. The production of camphor in Formosa con- 
tinues light and there is little hope of immediate relief. 
te small shipments are being made to the United 

tates. 


Cantharides, Russian—The market weakened, be- 
cause of freer offerings, accumulation of stocks and 
lack of demand. Prices suffered a sharp break of 35¢ 
to $3.60@$3.70 for whole flies, and 20c to $3.75@$4 a 
pound for powdered flies. 


Cassia, Saigon, Assortment—Dull markets here and 
abroad resulted in weakness and a decline of lc to 46c 
@48c a pound. 

Citrates—In response to a sharp rise in the price 
of citric acid due to the higher price of citrate of lime, 
citrates of all grades scored gains of 13c to 2lc a 
pound. Manufacturers are quoting lots of 50 pounds, 
one kind or assorted at 20c higher to $1.46 for iron, 
8th revision, and $1.31 for iron and ammonium; 13c 
advance to $1.21 for iron phosphate, and $1.26 for iron 
phosphate, 8th revision; for potassium 24c higher to 
$2.02; for sodium citrate crystals, 8th revision, 2lc ad- 
vance; and 17c higher for iron and ammonium citrate, 
green scales, which*are held at $1.64 a pound. 


Cloves—In response to a good export demand and 
substantial decrease in supplies, prices closed firm at 
47c for Zanzibars and 58%c@59c a pound for Am- 
boynas. 


Glycerin, C. P.—Refined closed quiet and rather un- 
settled owing to larger offerings and keen selling com- 
petition among refiners, who are quoting 32%c a pound 
for supplies in bulk, drums added. Some refiners here 
named 33c. Leading western refiners named 33%c a 
pound. Parcels held by second hands are offered be- 
low these figures. The reductions failed to attract 
buyers who are sti!l holding off for lower prices. The 
market closed quiet at a net decline of 12c a pound. 

Laurel Leaves—Owing to larger offerings and an 
absence of buyers, holders lowered prices %4c a pound. 
Offerings included 30 to 50 bale lots on spot at 12c@ 
12%4c. Parcels now afloat are held at 12c@12%c and 
for prompt shipment from France at 1134c@12%c 4 
pound. 

Manna, Small Flake—Absence of buyers and keener 
selling resulted in a weaker and lower market. Hold- 
ers reduced quotations 4c to 57c@60c a pound. 

Mercury—Leading selling agents lowered prices $4 
to $123 a flask of 75 pounds. The decline was due to 
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an inactive market and a fair accumulation of stocks 
which resulted in freer offerings at price concessions. 

Menthol, Japanese—Japanese reports, noting a scar- 
city of stocks, and light supplies here led to a stronger 
market. Some dealers refused bids under $6. In other 
quarters $6.20 a pound was named, showing an ad- 
yance of about 35c a pound. 

Morphine—Tihe demand from the Government has 
relaxed slightly but prices are steady under a season- 
able demand. Makers are repeating prices on the 
basis of $16 an ounce for supplies of alkaloid in lots 
of 25 ounces. 

Mustard Seed—California and Bombay brown seed 
closed easier under freer offerings and lack of buyers. 
Sellers lowered prices %c to 28c@29c for California 
brown and to 22c@22%c a pound for Bombay brown 
seed. 

Opium—Owing to the principal producing centers 
having had communications interrupted, it is impos- 
sible to obtain any estimates of the production in these 
centers. The only districts in Greece raising poppy in 
1917 give a production of 20 cases, equivalent to 2,820 
pounds of opium. The movement of spot supplies is 
freer, but prices closed unchanged on the basis of $22.50 
in cases, and $24.50 a pound for powdered. 

Orris Root—Owing to cables from primary sources 
noting active markets, and limited supplies here, prices 
advanced lc a pound. Sellers are asking 3lc for Flor- 
entine whole, 28c@29c for Verona, and $2.08@$2.12 a 
pound for fingers. 

Poppy Seed—Advices from primary sources noting 
quiet markets, together with a moderate demand here, 
caused holders to reduce quotations on Indian seed “%c 
to 37%c@38c a pound. Parcels due to arrive here in 
December are offered at 35c@35%c a pound. 

Prickly Ash Bark—Material of inferior quality from 
last season’s crop is being offered here. Supplies are 
light and the small offerings resulted in a firmer sen- 
timent among holders. Sellers raised prices lc to 15c 
@15%c a pound. 

Quinine—Diminishing supplies in second hands and 
a steady demand led to a firmer market. There were 
many inquiries for lots for export. Second hands are 
quoting American sulphate at $1.05@$1.07 an ounce. 
Java is held at $1.05. Domestic makers are repeat- 
ing previous quotations of 90c an ounce for sulphate in 
100-ounce lots. 

Saccharin—Prices are gradually falling, owing to the 
more liberal supplies of toluol. Some makers are quot- 
ing $10.50 a pound for guaranteed saccharin, for prompt 
delivery. Others quoted $7 for soluble and $5 for in- 
soluble, a decline of $2. 


Sage Leaves—Holders lowered prices 2c to 25c@: 


25%c a pound for good Greek stemless. The decline 
was due to quiet primary markets. Several lots of 
good Greek sage were offered at 25c a pound f. o. b. 
Cincinnati, O. Small parcels about due here are held 
at 221%4c@23%4e a pound, duty paid. 

Senega Root—Prices of southern root advanced on 
diminishing supplies. Trading continues inactive. 
Holders raised prices 5c to $1.10@$1.15 for southern 
and to $1.02@$1.05 a pound for northern root. ; 
Sodium Benzoate—Notwithstanding offerings by 
second hands at $2.60 a pound there were no buyers. 
Sodium Salicylate—Increased production caused a 
decline of about 8c to 85c@95c Ib. for U. S. P. supplies. 
Sunflower Seed, Domestic—Reports of smaller sup- 
Plies of good seed at local and primary sources re- 
sulted in a firmer market, and sellers raised quotations 
Yc to 10c@10%c a pound. 

_Tamarinds—Sellers in most quarters are asking $1 
higher to $6.95@$7.40 per keg and 2c advance to 15c@ 
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16c a pound for supplies in barrels. Stocks are greatly 
depleted. 

Vanillin—Although there is only a moderate demand, 
makers note steady prices at 90c@95c a pound, because 
of moderate stocks. There are sellers in some quar- 


ters on the basis of 86c@87c, but sales were light. 





REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 

The annual report of Dr. Carl A. Alsberg, chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, tells of the co-operative work of the Bureau 
of Chemistry with the Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
the Signal Corps, the Quartermaster Corps and sev- 
eral other military bureaus and commissions. 

The recommendations for criminal prosecution were 
631, and 640 recommendations for seizures were 
made through the office of the Solicitor to the De- 
partment of Justice. Reports of the termination in 
the courts of 807 cases were received by the Depart- 
ment. Of these, 149 represent cases alleging false and 
fraudulent labeling of medicines or misbranding of 
drugs, in all of which the courts found for the Gov- 
ernment. Ninety-five of the 807 cases were reported 
to ‘the United States District Attorney by collaborating 
officials of the various states and the District of Col- 
umbia. 

The report continues: New products obtained from 
countries that have not heretofore shipped to the 
United States and new varieties of the old from new 
sources continue to be offered. Many products, such 
as African ginger and Argentine cheeses, have been 
arriving not infrequently in a decomposed, moldy, or 
wormy state, owing to the disturbed shipping condi- 
tions. The guiding principle in this work is that the 
mechanisms of organic reactions and the laws that 
govern them should be studied, as well as the practical 
details of manufacturing processes. For these studies 
the works chemist has neither leisure nor opportunity. 
Yet such fundamental knowledge is vital ito the prog- 
ress of the industry. The industry is seriously ham- 
pered by the lack of suitable quantitative methods for 
the determination of the more important substances. 
Furthermore, chlorination, sulphonation, and oxida- 
tion, especially in the vapor phase, and the behavior 
of catalysts have been made the subject of experi- 
mental and theoretical studies which already have 
yielded what promise to be new methods for the pro- 
duction of phthalic anhydride, H-acid and benzalde- 
hyde and benzoic acid. Of these, the process for mak- 
ing phthalic anhydride is being developed commer- 
cially in a satisfactory manner. 





TO PRODUCE SYNTHETIC DRUGS 

Dr. William H. Sweet of Columbus, O., has an- 
nounced the acquisition of the properties of the Sweet 
Laboratories) Co., by the William H. Sweet Co., re- 
cently organized for the purpose of manufacturing 
synthetic drugs, fluidextracts, standardized tinctures 
and pharmaceutical specialties. It plans to manufac- 
ture synthetic drugs heretofore made in Germany. 
Specimens of certain of these drugs submitted by Dr. 
Sweet were examined in the laboratory of the Council 
of Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association and were found to comply in all respects 
with the requirements of the U. S. P. 

The company plans to maintain bacteriological, bio- 
logical and analytical departments where specimens of 
all kinds will be analyzed. It will own its own botan- 
ical farm where it will produce such herbs, roots and 
barks as can be grown practically in this climate. Spe- 
cial laboratory equipment required for the production 
of the drugs is to be installed and chemists have been 
engaged for the various departments. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 





CHEMICAL TRADE AWAITS READJUSTMENT 


Some Activity in Caustic Soda and Soda Ash Which 
Remain Firm—Market for Bleaching Powder Easier 
—Carbon Tetrachloride Lower—Copper Sulphate 
Unchanged 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 


Advanced 
Acetic Acid, 20c Ib. 
Caustic Soda, 76 p.c. solid, 30c 
per 100 lbs. 
Declined 


Bicarbonate of Soda, 15¢ 100 Ibs. 
Carbon tetrachloride, 5c Ib. 
Prussiate of potash, %c Ib. 





Quietness and steadiness were the predominant 
features of the market in heavy chemicals during 
the week. While transactions were by no means as 
heavy as in normal times sales of considerable volume 
were reported, and while there were price recessions, 
these were slight and aroused no fear that a slump 
would follow. The War Trade Board has not taken 
action on the question of tonnage, or stated when the 
usual channels of trade will be open, as in pre-war 
times. The trade does not expect a full and complete 
readjustment until after the first of the year. No 
serious price recessions are expected. 

Caustic soda has showed considerable activity dur- 
ing the week, sales being reported by second hands 
at high prices. Soda ash showed marked firmness. In 
some quarters bleaching powder was reported sold at 
slight concessions, but quotations are the same. Car- 
bon tetrachloride declined. Copper sulphate showed 
firmness, the price remaining practically unchanged. 

Acids—Traders reportenow that the Government 
has granted some releases of sulphuric there has been 
mrre activity, although no large amounts were dis- 
posed of. The price ranged from $16.00 to $25.00 per 
ton according to the degree. Salicylic is quiet. There 
is no feature of interest in lactic. Acetic is in good 
demand. Citric has advanced in price, now being 
quoted at $1.20 to $1.25 per pound. 

Benzoate of Soda—There is less demand for this 
commodity, as it is used principally for preserving pur- 
poses, and just at present this is the season when this 
business is at a standstill. The fact that the price 
has dropped is not surprising, dealers assert. Sup- 
plies are in excess of requirements, and sales have 
been made at $2.50 per pound, which is a decline of 
about 30 cents. 

Bicarbonate of Soda—No trading of importance is 
reported, although there is a good undertone to the 
market. The price has declined slightly, the range 
now being from $3.25 to $3.75 per hundred pounds, in- 
stead of $3.40 to $3.80. 

Bleaching Powder—Spot supplies of bleach are more 
in evidence since releases have been granted by Wash- 
ington. The demand for local consumption is said to 
be light, most of the inquiries being from foreign 
sources. There are na transactions of any size to re- 
port. Prices have held their own, however, sales being 
made at the former quotations of $3.00 to $3.50 per 
hundred pounds. 


—— ee) 


Carbon Tetrachloride—Contrary to expectations 
there have not been any features of interest to report, 
Although requirements of the Government have been 
filled, and it was thought that there would be plenty 
of spot supplies on the open market, dealers say there 
is still a scarcity. Distribution may be regulated until 
after the first of the year, it is believed in trade circles, 
Prices remain the same, and may be considered 4s 
nominal, 25 cents to 30 cents per pound, works, 

Caustic Potash—Transactions are fairly heavy, both 
for home consumption and for export, the demand 
being described as steady. Supplies are moving in 
good quantities from producers to consumers. The 
market has strength, and quotations are unchanged, 
the 88-92 per cent variety still being held at 67c to 70c 
per pound. The price for the 70-75 per cent product 
is 55c to 60c per pound for prompt shipment. The 
higher price is for carload lots. ‘ 

Caustic Soda—The demand continues heavy for do- 
mestic consumption, and agents for large producers 
who do big export business say that inquiries from 
foreign sources are especially heavy. Japan is in the 
market for large supplies. Orders are also coming 
from Europe and South America. Quotations in the 
New York market for the 76 per cent are $4.1@ 
$4.20 per hundred pounds. The ground product is 
held at 5c to 5%c per pound. 


Copper Sulphate—There are plentiful supplies of 
this material on the market. Producers are increasing 
production to meet the demand. Spot stocks are sold 
practically as soon as they appear, and the call is 
apparently for domestic requirements. It is expected, 
thowever, that export inquiries will be in evidence from 
now on. Some agents report lower quotations for the 
small 98-99 per cent variety, the range now being from 
8%c to 9¥%c per pound. For the large 99 per cent 
crystals the price is 9%c to 934c per pound. 


Prussiate of Potash—Demand is fairly steady for 
both varieties of the product, and there seem to be no 
large supplies on the market, as they go direct from 
producers to consumers. The market shows contin- 
ued strength, under these conditions, and quotations 
remain unchanged. The red variety has a range of 
$2.30 to $2.40 per pound for home use and export. The 
yellow is held at 80c to 85c per pound. Spot stocks of 
this variety are reported more plentiful than of the 
red. 


Sal Soda—Demand continues heavy, especially for 
domestic consumption, with few spot stocks available, 
and dealers assert that quotations may be considered 
entirely nominal, with the market showing unmistak- 
able firmness. For prompt delivery from works the 
material is held at a range of from $1.60 to $1.75 per 
hundred pounds in kegs and barrels. Spot stocks are 
$2 to $2.50 per hundred pounds. 

Soda Ash—The market has an easier tone, follow- 
ing the action of the Government in granting export 
licenses, and supplies of the material are reported mov- 
ing freely into consuming channels for local use, and 
for export. The dense variety is said not to be as 
plentiful as the other kinds, but the price has not been 
changed, the product being held at a range of $3.10 
to $3.15 per hundred pounds, the difference in price 
being in the matter of container. The price for the 
light 58 per cent ash in single bags is $2.65 per hun- 
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dred. Quotations for the other grades are practically 
unchanged. 

Sulphate of Alumina—Dealers report a scarcity of 
spot goods, with the demand steadily increasing. For 
this reason there is a decided undertone of strength to 
the market, and prices continue firm. The iron free 
product is quoted at 3%c to 4c per pound for imme- 
diate delivery. The commercial grade is held at 2c 
te 344c per pound, according to the size of the lots sold. 





PRICE ADVANCES ON RAW MATERIALS 


Whether the remarkable increase in stated value of 
manufacturing material imported into the United 
States really means an increase in quantity, or is due 
chiefly or wholly to advance in prices, is a subject re- 
ceiving especial attention at the present time. The 
stated value of raw material imported into the United 
States for use in manufacturing in the nine months 
ending with September, 1918, is $944,000,000, against 
$482,000.000 in the corresponding period preceding the 
war, the nine months ending with September, 1914. 
Manufactures for further use in manufacturing im- 
ported in the nine months ending with September, 
1918, are stated at $471,000,000, against $218,000,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1914. Thus the stated 
value of all material imported for manufacturing in 
tthe nine months ending with September, 1918, is $1,- 
415,000,000 against $700,000,000 in the same months of 
1914, having thus doubled in value during the war 
period. 

It is apparent from a compilation just made by The 
National City Bank of New York that in many of the 
more important articles used in manufacturing, the 
prices at which they are now being imported are 
double, or more than double those existing at the be- 
ginning of the war. 

Tin imports show a very large advance in prices, the 
average’ import price in August, 1918, having been 
72.2 cents per pound, against 32.9 cents in August, 
1914. Iron and steel show similarly striking advances, 
the average import price of pig iron in August, 1918, 
having been $160 per ton, against $25 per ton in August, 
1914; bar iron $191 per ton, against $36 in 1914; and 
steel ingots 7.6 cents per pound, against 2.3 cents per 
pound in the same month of 1914. Nitrate of soda im- 
ported shows an average price of $50.75 per ton in 
August, 1918, against $28.78 per ton in the same month 
of 1914. 

Chemical wood pulp also shows an import price of 
$75.34 per ton in August, 1918, against $37.87 in the 
same month of 1914, and of bleached wood pulp $86.35 
per ‘ton, against $51.01 in the same month of 1914, 

8 mos. end. Aug.’14 8 mos. end. Aug,’18 
Quantity Value Ave. Quantity Value Ave. 
(000 omitted) price (O00omitted) price 
Aluminum, crude, Ibs...... 10,559 $1,744 $.165 1,592 $505 
Copra, not shredded, Ibs.... 30,810 54  .050 321,628 19,201 
Oil, crude mineral, wes .014 974,954 13,429 


oanut, Ibs. y .091 207,771 
Olive, edible, 1.25 99 
Peanut, ¥ 69 69 7,849 
Soya Bean, Ibs g 555  .052 202,954 

Plumbago, tons 978 69.85 16 
Seeds, Castor Bean, bush.. 819 9894 1.09 557 
weaneetd, BGR. ......00000 5,726 7,502 11,210 
RE AMES. si sresose seston. 17,633 1,033 
Sulphur Ore, tons 667 3,224 
Be: RCE. BG; ccivcncvecete 66,838 24,334 
Wood Pulp, mech. gr., tons 105 1,701 
Chemical, unbl’ch’d, tons. 184 6,937 
Bleached, tons ‘74 3,833 


Product 





E. H. Killheffer, manager of the Dyestuff 
of the Newport Chemical Works, returned this week 
from a visit to Milwaukee and the plant at Carroli- 
ville, Wis. 
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CHEMICALS TAKEN FROM RESTRICTED LIST 
(Special to Druc & CHEMICAL MarKETS.) 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 3—The War Trade Board 
has stricken from the export conservation list a large 
number of commodities. Under the order sent out by 
the Board, nearly five hundred commodities, in de- 
mand by European and South American countries, are 
involved. Included in the list are the following drugs 
and chemicals: 

Acids—Formic and its salts, hydrochloric, hydro- 
cyanic, hydrofluoric, muriatic. 

Aloes, aloin, crimson antimony, atropine and its salts. 

Balsam copaiba, balsam tolu, barium peroxide, bella- 
donna and its products, belladonna salts, bismuth salts, 
bisulphate of soda, bisulphide of carbon, bisulphite of 
soda, blanc fixe (sulphate of barium) bluestone (copper 
sulphate), blue vitrol. 

Cadmium compounds, calcium hypochlorite (bleaching 
powder), cantharides, carbon bisulphide, carbon disul- 
phide, ceresine, China-wood oil, chemical compounds 
of cobalt, chemical compounds of copper, cosmetics, 
face creams containing salts of mercury. 

Digitalin and its compounds, digitalis and products. 

Emetine and its salts, epsom salts, ergot, ergotine 
and its compounds, ether, eucalyptol. 

Fluoride of soda, all formates. 

Guaiac resin. 

Humus, hyoscine and its salts, hyoscyamine and its 
salts, hyoscyamus, hyposulphite of sodium. 

Lactose, land plaster, manganese and chemical com- 
pounds thereof. 

Menthol, sugar of milk, muriatic acid, mustard oils. 

Nux vomica and products. 

Oil of sandalwood, oxide of zinc (zinc white), ozo- 
kerite, pilocarpine and its salts, poudrette, sal soda. 

Salts—Atropine, belladonna, bismuth, emetine, epsom, 
formic acid, hyoscine, hyoscyamine, pilocarpine, strych- 
nine, uranium, zinc. 

Sodium compounds—Bisulphate, bisulphite, fluoride, 
hyposulphite, phosphate, sulphate, sulphide, sulphite. 

Soot, strophanthine and its compounds, strophanthus 
and its products, strychnine and its salts, sugar of milk, 
sulphite of sodium, sulphide of sodium, thorium and 
articles containing thorium, thymol and its compounds, 
titanium compounds, tolu balsam, any chemical com- 
pound of tungsten, valerian, vanillin, varnish, veratrin, 
zirconium compounds. 

Collapsible tin tubes, tin crown corks, composition 
foil containing tin. 





The Acid Section of the Chemical Alliance, of which 
W. D. Huntington of the Davison Chemical Co., of Bal- 
timore, is chairman, called a meeting some time ago which 
was to be held at the New Willard, Washington, for the 
purpose of exchanging views on prices which should be 
asked of the Price Fixing Committee for the first quarter 
of 1919, but the signing of the armistice has materially 
changed the purpose of the meeting, which has now re- 
solved itself into a consideration of post-war problems. 


Kaltenbach & Stevens, Inc, 56 Bigelow Street, 
Newark, N. J., are considering plans for the construc- 
tion of a new chemical laboratory at Cranford, N. J. 
The project has been approved by the State Council 
of Defense. 


Thirty-seven shares of Grasselli Chemical sold on the 
Cleveland Stock Exchange, last week, at 17734, an advance 
of 23% points over previous sale. This carries with it an 
extra stock dividend of 5 per cent in addition to the regu- 
lar dividend of 1%4 per cent on common. 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 








TRADING IN DYES INACTIVE 


Dealers in Waiting Attitude Pending Readjustment 
—Holidays Lessen Production — Manufacturers 
Looking for Foreign Business — Swiss Colors in 
Demand 

PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 
Advanced 
Albumen, Chinese egg, 15c Ib. 
Declined 


Betanaphthol, crude, 10c Ib. Benzylchloride, 15¢ Ib. 
—_ base, 25c lb.; sulphateIndigo, Bengal, 25c lb. 
15c 





As was to be expected, trading in the dyestuff mar- 
ket last week was decidedly inactive. This was due to 
two causes, dealers assert. One is that a holiday was 
sandwiched in between the main business days, and 
the other, and principal one is that traders are still 
playing a “waiting game, which in this instance is a 
safe one,” a prominent factor remarked. 

As a matter of fact, all who are interested in the 
market are content with small transactions at present. 
believing that when the period of adjustment has 
passed the times will be more prosperous even than 
the pre-war era. It is certain that the trade is founded 
on a firm basis. There were few price declines, and 
such as occurred were so slight as not to cause appre- 
hension in the mind of the most timid dealer. 

Producers are working out plans to secure a large 
amount of trade with the Orient, as well as Europe, 
which would tend to show that the exportation of 
German colors, masquerading as the products of some 
other nation, thereby competing with American goods, 
is no longer feared. In this connection the question 
of standardization, which is of vital importance to fcr- 
eign purchasers of American-made dyes, is again up- 
permost in the plans of manufacturers. 

It was reported during the week that the demand 
for Swiss dyes had not subsided. There were no 
stocks available, the last shipment having been snapped 
up speedily. It is known that, while producers are 
still filling outstanding contracts for aniline colors the 
amount of new business is not large. 

Dye Bases and Dyewoods 

Albumen—The Chinese egg variety is scarce and the 
few spot supplies that can be secured are taken at 
prices ranging from $1.50 to $1.70 per pound, which 
may be considered entirely nominal. Most traders re- 
fuse to offer quotations. They name $1.25 to $1.30 per 
pound for future delivery. The domestic blood prod- 
uct price is practically unchanged, Egg yolk supplies 
have risen slightly in price, from 75 to 85 cents being 
demanded for the spray process, 55 to 60 cents for the 
granular. 

Cochineal—There has been some increase in spot 
material, as imports appear to be coming in more 
freely. Dealers say that inquiries are not as numer- 
ous as they should be. They are content to hold their 
stocks for the present, believing that a heavy demand 
will follow. Quotations for the fine Madras material 
are nominal. For other varieties the price ranges from 
80 cents to $1.00 per pound. 


pound in carload lots. 


Fustic—Demand for this material is said to have 
increased since the beginning of the peace armistice, 
and it is expected imports will move more freely to 
regular consumers. Although the lack of tonnage is 
still a serious obstacle to the trade, supplies before 
long will nearly equal the demand. The logs are 
quoted at from $60 to $80 per ton, while the 51 degree 
liquid is held at 15 to 16 cents per pound. All prices 
are merely nominal. Practically no spot supplies are 
available on the open market. 


Indigo—With the coming of peace the demand for 
all varieties of this commodity is expected to be un- 
usually heavy, and supplies at present are but frac- 
tional part of that actually needed by the trade. Prices 
for the extremely limited spot supplies which are to 
be found on the market have not advanced so far, but 
dealers confidently expect a higher level of quotations, 
Oudes, Kurpahs and Guatemalas are still held at a 
range of $2.25 to $2.75 per pound, the Madras is held 
at 80 cents to $1.00, and the Bengal is quoted at $2.75 
to $2.80. The synthetic product stocks are far short of 
requirements, and the price is given as ranging from 
$1.15 to $1.20 per pound. So bare is the market of 
stocks of all kinds quotations may be considered nom- 
inal. 


Coal Tar Crudes 


Benzol—Producers are turning out this commodity 
in large quantities at present, and, as the demand is 
heavy, decided strength is shown. There has been 
no advance in quotations. Dealers do not expect prices 
to drop, although factors assert that supplies are 
plentiful. The price for contract material is given as 
22 cents to 26 cents a gallon. For the pure water white 
variety the quotation ranges from 22 cents to 27 cents 
a gallon, £. o. b. 


Naphthalene—This is the off season for the product, 
and dealers are satisfied with the amount of transac- 
tions, although the market is notably inactive. Prices 
hold and a revival of interest is expected after the first 
of the year. There is still a scarcity of the ball com- 
modity, which remains at a range of 12% cents per 
In quantities less than this 
sales have been quoted at 14 cents per pound. The 
flake product brings from 9 cents to 10 cents. 


Nitronaphthalene—Handlers of this material say 
there is not a heavy demand for the product, and stocks 
are not much in evidence, as producers are well booked 
ahead. Whether requirements will be greater soon 1s 
a question which the trade appears unable to answer 
at present. The market has a firm undertone. Quota- 


tions are unchanged. For the natural variety the price 


range is from 40 to 50 cents per pound. From $1.15 
to $1.25 per pound is asked for the synthetic, 20 per 
cent paste, variety. 


Phenol—In spite of the fact that foreign govern- 
ments have tried to make cancellations, and, it is under- 
stood by the trade, have settled with producers by 
paying a penalty to have the goods remain in this coun- 
try, dealers have apparently not been frightened by 
the specter cf an over-supply. Prices have not dropped 
lower than were quoted last week, although it was 
predicted in some quarters that further declines would 
follow. There appears to be a steady demand, which 
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tends to stiffen the market. Quotations are still from 
40 cents to 44 per pound. 


Intermediates 

Aniline Oil—Spot stocks of the material are reported 
. scarce in the local market, and as there has been a 
decided revival of interest of late, prices have been 
well maintained, and it is suggested that unless sup- 
plies move more freely from producers quotations may 
reach a higher level. Prices are still at a range of 30 
to 32 cents per pound, drums extra. From $1.15 to 
$1.20 is asked for the variety for red, immediate ship- 
ment. 


Aniline Salts—Demand for this material is not heavy 
and there is a good supply of spot material to be ob- 
tained. There is a steady inquiry, which gives an 
undertone of strength to the market. Prices are un- 
changed, 43 cents per pound being demanded for im- 
mediate delivery in large quantities, and 45 cents for 
small lots. 


Benzidine—No special activity is shown in the trad- 
ing for this product, stocks being found in fair quanti- 
ties, with the demand light. The base material is held 
at a slightly lower level, $1.50 to $1.60, according to 
quantity, and the sulphate at $1.25 to $1.40 prompt ship- 
ment from works. 


Betanaphthol—There is no great interest displayed 
in this commodity, but stocks are moving freely to 
consumers. It is believed that the demand will not 
increase materially until after the first of the year. 
The crude variety has slightly declined in price, the 
quotation now being 40 to 45 cents per pound. The 
other varieties are practically unchanged in price. 

Orthotoluidine—Spot stocks of this material are suf- 
ficient: to meet the requirements of the trade, and the 
demand is not heavy. Prices remain at the same level, 
about $1.00 per pound. 

Paranitraniline—Goods are moving in fair quantities 
direct from producers to . consuming interests, spot 
stocks not being in evidence to any extent on the 
open market. It is confidently believed that the call 
will be materially increased from now on. Quotations 
remain at the same level, $1.80 to $1.90 per pound. 


Resorcin—The demand is about the same, with no 
trading of particular moment on the open market. 
Dealers expect a revival of interest before long, but 
think it will not come until after the first of ‘the year. 
No special fluctuations have been noted, the crystal 
U. S. P. variety still being held at $7.75 to $8.00 per 
pound and the others retaining their former price 
levels. 





Bert Schlesinger and W. W. Chapin of San Francisco, 
Cal., returned recently from Boston, Mass., where they 


organized the General Bond & Share Co. This concern, 
which is capitalized at $10,000,000, is said to have taken 
over the Chapin Chemical Company, of which W. W. 
‘Chapin is president and Bert Schlesinger secretary. Mr. 
Chapin was recently granted a lease on potash property 
in the Searles Lake district, and it planning to erect a 
refinery on the property. 


The National Lead Company is preparing to erect a 
Plant in the east-bay suburbs of San Francisco, Cal., and 
work is to be begun at once, now that the building ban 
has been removed. 


The Hercules Powder ‘Company will probably trans- 
form its powder plant at Pinole, Cal., for the manufacture 
of dyes and chemicals. 
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SEEK USE OF MORE GERMAN PATENTS 


Having filed seven applications with the Federal 
Trade Commission last week for use of acid and dye 
patents it claims are enemy-owned or controlled, I. E. 
du Pont De Nemours & Company, of Wilmington, Del., 
asked the Commission for five additional licenses cov- 
ering patents on the following: 

“Blue Coloring Matter,” “Compound of the Anthra- 
quinone Series and Process of Making Same,” “Process 
of Preparing Anthraquinone Compounds,” “Dye of the 
Anthraquinone Series and Process of Making Same,” 
and “Anthracite Dye and Process of Making Same.” 

The patents were issued by the U. S. Patent Office 
between 1903 and 1908 to assignors to the firm of 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on- 
the-Rhine, Germany. 

The Central Dyestuff & Chemical Company, Newark, 
N. J., has applied to the Federal Trade Commission for 
a license to use a patent covering “Red Azo Dye and 
Process of Making Same,” issued by the U. S. Patent 
Office in 1903 to an assignor to the German firm of 
Farbwerke Vorm, Meister, Lucius & Bruning, of 
Hochst-On-The-Main, Germany. 





HOW DYERS CAN HELP THE INDUSTRY 

The serious responsibility which devolves upon dyers 
in the task of building up and maintaining the suprem- 
acy of the color industry in England was forcefully 
emphasized by Dr. M. C. Forster, until recently one of 
the directors of British Dyes, at the opening of the 
session of the Huddersfield Textile Society, says the 
“Dyer and Calico Printer” of London. With peace ap- 
proaching, he thought it advisable to point out in con- 
nection with the future of British coal-tar color manu- 
facture that however far-sighted the policy of those 
who control this industry, however skilful and ener- 
getic their chemists and engineers, however loyal and 
industrious their workmen, one fundamental factor of 
success will remain in the hands of the dyers them- 
selves. He remarked that it was incontestable that 
before the war the preference for German dyes was 
carried further than was justified, and in some cases 
amounted to a refusal on the part of the dyer to recog- 
nize any virtue whatever in domestic dyes. It was to 
be hoped that in the future dyers would stoutly refuse 
the German product until the possibility of satisfy- 
ing their requirements from among the articles manu- 
factured at home had been exhausted. 





The Dyer and His Love 

My darling girl is kind and true— 

I simply love her eyes of Alizarine Delphinol; 

By kisses sweet our love is fed 

From lips so luscious and so Acid Magneta; 

She offers to no other fellow 

A lock of hair so brightly Citronine R; 

Her dress, the daintiest ever seen, 

Is of the palest shade of Gallocyanine BD Paste; 

Her little hat (velours, I think) ’ 

For garniture has ribbons Chrysoidine YRP. 

And so her charms I’ve thought it right 

Here to set down in Nigrosine G and—White! 
—London Punch. 





The Western Lime Products, Ltd., has been incorpo- 
rated at Los Angeles, Cal., with a capital stock of $25,000 
by W. L. Mason, J. G. Hately and H. Post, Jr. 


The California Petroleum Products Company has been 
incorporated at Los Angeles, Cal., by G. W. Wood, S. A. 
Wood and LL. M. Gilmore. The authorized capital stock 
is $25,000. 
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The Foreign Markets 








BRITAIN NEEDS RAW MATERIALS 





Business in Drugs and Chemicals Depends Upon Re- 
lease of Ships to Replenish the Market—Labor 
Problem in England—Turkey Opium Left in Serbia 
By the Enemy 

(Special Cable to Druc & CHemicat Markets) 


London, Dec. 3.—The business of the immediate 
future, and probably for months to come, will be gov- 
erned by the measures adopted by the Government in 
working out their plan of reconstruction. During the 
war every source of industry, from top to bottom, 
throughout this country, either by direct control or 
contract, has been tapped so completely that business 
for export has practically reached the vanishing point. 

The first step in reconstruction will be the releasing 
of as many steamers as possible—due regard being paid 
to the return of troops to their many distant homes— 
to replenish the country with raw materials. In the 
interval war workers will be, to a large extent, retained 
in their present occupations, in order to avoid confu- 
sion in the labor market so that domestic peace -indus- 
tries will not fully come into their own again until 
a vast amount of straightening out of labor has been 
accomplished. 

The fact that over four millions of female workers 
have to be dealt with, the greater part of whom had 
signed up in a new sphere of work “for the duration 
of the war,” will give some idea of the problem to be 
solved. On the other hand it is hopefully contemplated 
that this fabulous amount of fresh labor, if it can be 
retained in industry by being successfully linked up 
with the correspondingly vast quantities of standard- 
ized machinery constructed during the war, will give 
such an impetus to manufacturing that a 50 per cent 
increase in this country’s ante-war production will be 
the result. 

Your correspondent is credibly informed that there 
are prospects of obtaining a limited supply of Turkey 
opium left by the enemy in Serbia. It is probable that 
every available case of this variety has long since been 
withdrawn from Smyrna and Constantinople for con- 
sumption in Germany. 

There has been a brisk demand for the United 
States and Japan markets for amidopyrin, phenazone 
and guaiacol carbonate which are firmer owing to Swiss 
and French supplies being stopped. Tolu balsam is 
also again in request. 

The total absence of panicky conditions in the Lon- 
don market is considered surprising. There is a re- 
markable cheerfulness in the trading and prices are 
firm. 

Prices are higher for ergot, Persian opium, santonin, 
vanilla, sulphonal, and arsenic. 

The market is lower for agar agar, honey, salicylic 
acid and Japanese peppermint oil. Japan crude cam- 
phor has been advanced 50s per cwt. and English 
camphor refined has followed suit although still lag- 
ging behind its correct parity value. There seems to 
be an underlying Government influence at work keep- 
ing down prices in many directions and successfully 
combating attempts at speculation. 

Owing to lateness in arrivals of eucalyptus oil from 
Australia fancy prices are still ruling for spot supplies. 





Several parcels, however, are afloat and lower prices are 
probable soon. The recrudescence of influenza 
throughout this country, approaching the nature of a 
plague in its severity, is creating an active demand for 
all the usual remedies, phenazone taking the lead again 
It has further advanced, 55s per Ib. having been paid 
by the provinces. 

Japan is again entering the market for several of its 
old-time favorite synthetics so that in these and other 
fine chemicals, which are by no means heavily stocked 
here at present, higher prices are expected. A com- 
paratively small manufacturing concern yet conspicu- 
ously interested in phenacetin, has this week closed its 
doors and its accumulated stock of that product has 
been suddenly thrown on the market and has caused 
a further drop in price to 17s per lb. The continued 
advance in the sterling exchange is making itself felt 
in the lowering of our prices for various products from 
Holland, cocaine being one of them for which the price 
today of 52s per ounce compares with 57s 6d quite re- 
cently. Amidopyrin is scarce momentarily, and citric 
acid is in greater demand and very firm. 





MEXICO SHORT OF INFLUENZA DRUGS 
(Special to Druc anp CHEMICAL Markets) 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, Nov. 16—The demand for phar- 
maceuticals, which are being used to combat the influenza 
epidemic and the numerous cases of maleria fever in this 
district, has been so large that the wholesale drug houses 
are entirely out of a number of drugs. Many stores 
have no stocks of quinine sulphate. It takes about six 
months to get an order of drugs from the United States 
and as some of the shippers are not prompt in sending 
the Custom House documents, there is even more delay, 
sometimes. 

The Chamber of Commerce in Puebla telephoned today 
an order for a $5,000 drug shipment, tio be used in fight- 
ing the influenza epidemic. In Mexico City $25,000 has 
been raised to buy drugs in the United States. Mr. 
Fletcher, the American ambassador, has obtained permis- 
sion from the United States to import the drugs. Prices 
are so high that the middle class and the poor cannot 
afford to buy the drugs needed. All native roots and 
herbs are short in the Mexican stores, on account of the 
revolutionary conditions. 





ENGLAND RESUMES EXPORT TRADE 

(Special Cable to Druc & CHemicaL MARKETS) 
London, Dec. 4—A fair export trade with neutral coun- 
tries has been resumed and is an encouraging sign in the 
drug and chemical markets. Regular steamer departures 
are now announced. Heavy chemicals are in active de- 


mand for export. 
There is an especially strong call for bleaching powder 


and prices are higher. Also for lead and zinc products 
and castor oil, which have advanced. Caustic soda is 
higher. Quotations have been advanced on spot phena- 
zone. 
Cascara, menthol, and potassium bichromate are easier. 
Citric acid, cream of tartar, milk sugar, saccharin and 
shellac are lower. 
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The Tartar Chemical Company is credited with impor- 
tations of 122,000 pounds of crude tartar. 


Over 6,398,000 pounds of nitrate of soda comprised a 
. recent importation, of which about 4,600,000 pounds was 
consigned to the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


J. Tolendano & Company received an importation of 
foenugreek seed, aggregating about 60,000 pounds. 


J. L. Hopkins received about 24,000 pounds of cumin 
seed, 

Over 30,000 pounds of refined camphor comprised a 
recent importation by Mitsui & Company. 

A consignment of over 3,500 pounds of ipecac root was 
credited to Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company. 


Among recent importations of essential oils was a con- 
signment of about 1,450 pounds of petit grain oil by 
W. R. Grace & Company. 

T. M. Duche & Sons received consignments of casein, 
aggregating 560,000 pounds. 


About 3,000 pounds of cuttlefish bone was imported 
recently by the Matthew Drug Company. 


Franklin, Baker & Company received over 169,000 
pounds of coconut oil. The Far East Manufacturing 
Company is credited with the receipt of 174,000 pounds, 
and F. W. Bussing & Company with about 217,000 pounds. 

Fifty pounds of musk comprised an importation by 
George Lueders & Company. 

Over 3,500 pounds of henna leaves were recently im- 
ported by J. L. Hopkins & Company. 

Thirty thousand gallons of coconut oil was received 
recently by E. F. Drew & Company. 

Frame & Company received importations of 1,300 pounds 
of wild West Indies nutmegs. 





SOUTH AMERICAN CABLE FACILITIES 


The Argentine Government has issued a decree 
granting the Central & South American Telegraph 
Company (“All America Cables”) the right to lay, 
operate and maintain lines and cables connecting the 
Argentine Republic with Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The Uruguayan Government has also issued a de- 
cree granting the Central & South America Tele- 
graph Company (“All America Cables”) the right to 
lay, maintain and operate lines of telegraph and cable 
to connect Uruguay with Argentina. 

The Central & South American Telegraph Company 
(“All American Cables”) has all of the material on 
hand in Buenos Aires for the connections between the 
cable landings and its offices in Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo.. 

It has also under contract the necessary length of 
cable over seventy miles to make the submarine con- 
nections, 

It is expected that the work will be completed within 
nine months. 

Advices received from the Central & South American 
Telegraph Company’s representative at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil,. state that on November Ist, the President of 
Brazil signed a concession granting the Central & 
South American Telegraph Co. (“All America Cables”) 
the right to establish cable communication between 
Rio de Janeiro and Cuba, touching at places in north- 
ern Brazil and possibly the West Indies. The com- 
pany has already two cables connecting New York with 
Guantanamo, Cuba, thence to Colon, Panama. 
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JAVA’S OIL SEED INDUSTRY 


Some of the Problems That Manufacturers Had to 
Solve—Hydraulic Presses Imported from Europe— 
Expansion of the Business Planned 
The manufacture of oil from seeds in the Dutch East 

Indies dates from 1907 when the van Heel Company 

started two mills, says the “Dutch East Indian Archi- 

pelaga,” published at Batavia, Island of Java. In 1910 

the first hydraulic presses and complete plant were 

imported from Europe and put into working order. 

Very soon the better results, obtained with such in- 

tensive working, gave occasion to extend the business 

and the Directors of the Company were not slow to 
enlighten interested parties and even to lend assistance 
in establishing other modern oil works. 

A quick expansion of the oil industry followed, creat- 
ing competition not only in the buying of raw mate- 
rials, but also in the disposal of the obtained oils. 

The van Heel Company was converted in 1913 into 
the present Insulinde Oil Mills, Ltd., with the object 
of obtaining large capital, thus opening the possibility 
of extending the business. 

The modern oil manufacture as it is generally fol- 
lowed in the Dutch East Indies, is exercised nearly 
everywhere in the same way, with only small devia- 
tions for different oilseeds. One of the first things 
required is, that the product to be worked is brought 
to the machines in perfectly dry condition. 

The question of drying is the greatest problem of 
most of the manufacturers. For all oilseeds it is dif- 
ficult to spread the seeds on specially built drying 
floors which have to be constructed in such a manner, 
that they can be covered in the shortest possible time 
in case of sudden showers. After drying, the product 
is peeled (if necessary); after this the peeled seeds 
are again sun dried in the same way, to be afterwards 
crushed in the crushing mills. 

The product so obtained in powder condition is 
heated in so-called flour boilers from where it is con- 
ducted into the presschambers until they are filled up. 
Hydraulic presses are brought slowly into working by 
means of accumulators until a pressure of 350 to 400 
atmospheres is reached. Due to this enormous pres- 
sure the oil escapes by way of very small openings 
left into the walls of the presschamber and the firm 
substance (oil cake) having no way of escape through 
the almost invisible opening, remains. Then the press- 
chamber is opened and the oilcake is pressed out again 
by means of hydraulic pressure. 

The oil obtained must now be filtered and after this, 
if necessary, bleached and refined. The oil cake from 
peanuts, capoc seeds, castor seeds, sesamum seeds, and 
soy beans is used in Java, without exception, as ma- 
nure and the oils obtained from these products find 
also a market in Java for consumption purposes. Cas- 
tor-oil only is negotiated as lubricating oil (raw) and 
as medical oil (refined). 

To work copra, almost the same method as described 
before, is followed. Only the drying of copra re- 
quires much more attention, the above mentioned; dry- 
ing floors are not always sufficient. 

At the present time Java already possesses, besides 
a great number of small factories working after the 
native fashion, twenty modern oil works, (larger and 
smaller ones) all fitted with hydraulic presses. 

The joint capacity of these works amounts to 135,- 
000 tons per annum, calculated in copra. 








C. P. F. de Jonge, representing the Shell Oil Company 
of California, manufacturers of gasoline and lubricating 
oils, has returned to San Francisco, Cal., from a business 
trip to Egypt. 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original ae 








NOTICE—The prices herein quoted 
are for large lots in Original Pack- 
ages as usually Purchased by Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers. 

In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are merely 
nominal, and not always an indica- 
tion that supplies are to be had at the 
prices named, 





Drugs and Chemicals 


Acetanilid, C.P., bbls., blk..tb. 
*Acetone 
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Bromide, gran., 
Carb. Dom.U-S.kegs, pow 
Citrate, U.S. 
Green ain,” 
Hypophosphite 
Iodide 
Molybdate, - 
Muriate, C. P. 
Nitrate, cryst., 
Gran. 
Oxalate, Pure 
Persulphate 
Phosphate (Dibasic) 
Salicylate 
Amyl Acetate, bulk, drums. gal. 
Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter = 
Antimony) 
Needle powder 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent free 
sulphur fb. 
Antipyrine, 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride. ‘oz. 
Areca Nuts tb. 
Powdered 
Argols 
*Arsenic, 
TWhite tb. 
Atropine, Alk. U.S.P., 1-oz. v. oz. 
Sulphate, U.S.P., ‘l-oz. v. oz. 
Balm of Gilead Buds tb. 
*Barium Carb. prec., pure... 
*Chlorate, pure tb 
Bay Rum, Porto Rico 
St. Thomas 
Benzaldehyde % Boy oil of almonds) 
Benzol, See Coal Tar Crudes 
Berberine, Sulphate, 1-0z.c.v.oz. 2.50 — 3.00 
Beta Naphthol (see wear aged 
Bismuth, Citrate, U.S.P. 
Salicylate 
Subcarbonate, 
Subgallate 
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Bromine. tech., 
*Nominal. 


+Fixed Government price. 


WHERE TO BUY 





Conserve :— 


GLYCERINE 


By using:— 


NULOMOLINE “T.P.” 


And save money. 


All users of Glycerine should study 
the many advantages of Nulomoline 
“hie.” 

Manufactured by: 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Distributed by : 
W. J. BUSH & CO., Inc. 


100 William Street, New York City 
Burgundy Pitch, Dom pial 
*Imported 


6 
Cadmium Bromide, crystals. Ib 175 — 1.80 
Todide tb. 40 
Metal sticks 
Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk 
Hydrobromide 
Citrated, : 
Phosphate 
Sulphate 
Calcium Glycerophosphate 
Hypophosphite, 100 lbs 
Iodide 
Phosphate, Precip. 
Sulphocarbolate 
Calomel, see Mercur 
*Camphor, Am. ref. bbls. bk.fb. 
Square of 4 ounces tb. 
16’s in 1-Ib. carton 
2’s in 1-lb. carton 
32’s in 1-lb. carton " 
Cases of 100 blocks e 
Japan, refined, 2% lb. slabs.tb. 
Monobromated, bulk tb. 
Cantharides, Chinese 
Powdered 
Russian, _— 
Powdered tb. 
cae a tech 500 . 


a... Mas : 
Cerium Oxalate fb. 
ves > — light, English.. = 


Chierat “Hydrate, U.S.P. uae 
tals, bot incl’d, 100 Ib. lots.tb. 

Charcoal Willow, powdered. .tb. 
Wood, powdered tb. 

Chlorine, liquid 

Chloroform, drums, U.S. 

Chrysarobin, U.S.P. ; 

Cinchonidin, Alk. — 

Cinchonine, Alk., — 
Sulphate 

Cinnabar 

Civet : 

Cobalt, pow’d (Fly Poison)...fb 
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Cocoa Butter, 

Cases, fingers 
Codeine, Alk., Bulk 

Nitrate, 

Phosphate, 

Sulphate, 
Collodion, U.S.P. 

Colocynth, Apples, Trieste. “tb. 
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*Nominal. 





Coloc. Ap. Pulp, U.S.P.. 
Spanish Apples 
Copper Chloride, pure cryst. tb 
Oleate, mass, 1-oz. jars, 
p.c 


Corrosive Sublimate, see Mercury, fe 
tb. 


Cotton Soluble 
Coumarin, refined 
Cream of Tartar, cryst.U.S.P. 
Powdered, ove 
reosote, U. Ss P. 
*Carbonate 
Cresol, U.S.P. 
Cuttlefish Bones, Trieste 
Jewelers, large 
Small 


Dover’s Powder, U.S.P 
Dragon’s Blood, Mass. . 
*Reeds 
, 15 gr. oe 
Hydrochloride, U.S.P. 15 
vials 
Epsom Salts (see Mag. Suivi.) 
Ergot, Russian 
anish .. 
Ether, : ae 


Eucalyptol 
Formaldehyde 
Gelatin, silver 
*Gold 
Glycerin, C. P., bul 
Drums and bbls., a 
C.P. in cans 
Dynamite, drums included. tb. 
Saponifications, loose tb. 
Soap, Lye, 
Grains of Paradise 
Guaiacol, liquid 
Guarana 
Haarlem Oil, bottles 
Hexamethylenetetramine ee 
Hops, Y., 1917 prime 
Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime tb. 
Hydrogen Peroxide, U.S. P., 10 gr. 
4-0z. bottles 
12-0z. bottles 
16-0z. bottles 
Hydroquinone, bulk 
Iodine, Resublimed 
Iodoform, Powdered, bulk.. tb, 
Crystals tb. 
Iron Citrate, 
Green scales, 
Phosphate, U.S.P. 
Pyrophosphate, U.S.P. 
*Isinglass, American 
Russian 
See Agar Agar 
Kamala, U.S.P. 
Kola Nuts, West Indies 
anolin, hydrous, cans U.S.P. tb. 
Anhydrous, cans \. 
Lead Iodide, U.S.P 
Licorice, U.S.P. 
*Sticks, bdls. 
Lupulin 
Lycopodium, U.S.P. 
Magnesium Carb. U. S.P. bbls. 
Glycerophosphate 
oY peeled 
Iodide 
Oxide, tins light 
Peroxide, cans 
— ED Sis a 
te, som Salts, . 
Sulpha 100 tbs. 
Ss. 


U. P. 

Manganese Saerrrenes 
Hypophosphite 
Iodide 
Peroxide 
Sulphate, crystals 

Manna, large flake 
Small flake 

Menthol, Japanese 

Mercury, flasks, 75 Tb 
Bisulphate 
Blue Mass 

Powdered 
Blue Ointment, 30 p. 
50 


p.c. tb. 
*Nominal. +Government 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





Mercury, Calomel, Amer.. 
Corrosive Sublimate cryst.. 
Powdered, Granular 
Iodide, Green .... 
Red 


Red Precipitate 
Powdere 
White Precipitate 
‘Powdered 
Methylene Blue, medicinal.. 
Milk, powdered th. 
Mirbane Oil, refined, drums fb. 
Morphine, Acet. bulk .. 
Sulphate, bulk 
Diacetyl. Hydcl., 
re Iceland 


*Synthetio 


tb. 
Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Prod 


Nickel and Ammon. Sulphate fb. 
Sulphate tb 
Nux Vomica, whole 

Powdered 
*Opium, cases, 

Granular 

Powdered, U.S.P. 
Oxgall, » 


Papa 
Paraffin White at U.S.P. gal. 
Paris Green, tb. 
Petrolatum, light <eher bbls. tb. 
Cream Whi tb. 


Phenolphthalein 
eoosphorus, yellow 


res 
oppy eads 
Potassium acetate ...........tb. 
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Bromide Cr 
Granulat 
Chromate, , yellow, 
tech. 1-Ib. c. b. 10 
Citrate, bull, U.S.P 
Glycerophosphate, bulk 
Hypophosphite, bulk .. 
Iodide, bulk 
Lactophosphate 
Permanganate, U.S.P. 
Salicylate 
Sulphate, C.P. ..... 
Tartrate, powdered 
Procaine, oz. 
5 gr. bottles 
ieinine, Bisulphate, 100 oz. 


tb 
stals, bulk ... 


Sulphate, 100 oz. tins 
50-oz. tins 

25-0z. tins 

5-oz. tins 

l-oz. tins 
Second Hands, Java 


Second Hands, American—oz. 
oz. 


*Amsterdam 


*Java 


Quinidine Alk. crystals, tins oz. 
oz. 


Sulphate, tins 
Resorcin crystals, U.S.P.. 
Rochelle Salt, 

Powdered, bbls 
Saccharin, U.S. P., soluble... 
U.S.P., Insoluble tb 


~ d 
Santonin, 
Powdered 
mmony, resin 
Powdered 
Seidlitz Mixture, bbls. 
Silver Nitrate, 500-oz. 
Soap, Castile, white, pure.. 
Marseilles, white 
Green, pure 
dinary 
Sodium, Acetate, U.S.P..gran.th 
Benzoate, gran. U.S.P tb 
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oz. 
5-oz. cansoz. 
tb. 
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Bicarb, U.S.P., powd., bbis.tb. .03%4— 


Bromide, U.S.P., bulk 


"Nominal. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
all grades 
SACCHARIN INSOLUBLE 


spot and future 


THE W.K. JAHN COMPANY 
13-21 Park Row .*. N. Y. City 


1918 
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DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 

Fuchsine Crystals, Bismark Brown, Acid 
Seariet, Pe Ponceau 


Phthalic Anhyd.— —Red Prussiate 
Dyewood E: Extracts 


450 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








Sodium, Cacodylate ....... + OZ. 
Chlorate, U.S.P. 8th Rev. 
crystals, c.b. 10 
Granular, c.b. 

Citrate, U.S.P., 

Granular, U.S.P. 
Glycerophosphate, arepeete tb. 2.20 
Hypophosphite, U.S.P, eed. 3.35 
Iodide, bulk 
Phosphate, U.S.P., gran.... 

Recryst. tb. 

Dried 

Salicylate, U.S.P. 

Sulph. (Glauber’s Sait) 
Spermaceti, blocks ... 
Spirit Ammonia, U.S.P. 

Aromatic, S.P. 

Nitrous Ether, U.S.P 

Ether Comp. 
Storax, liquid cases tb. 
Strontium Brom. Cryst, blktb. 
Iodide, tb. 
Nitrate 

Salicylate, U.S.P. 
Strychnine Alkd., cryst 
Acetate 

Nitrate 

Sulphate, crystals, bulk....oz 
Sugar of Milk, 9 <-Nene 
Sulphonal, 100-0z. lot 
Sulphonethylmethane, U. S.P. 1b. 
Sulphonmethane, U.S.P eee 

s 


2.50 — 3.50 
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Sulphur, roll, 
Flour, com’l 
Flowers 

— bbls. 


RK 


Terpin “Hydrate 
Thymol, crystals, 
Iodide, U.S.P., 
Tin, bichloride, 
Oxide, 500 Ib. bbls 
Toluol. See Coal Tar Crudes. 
*Turpentine, Venice, True...tb. 
Artificial tb. 
Spirits, see Naval Stores. 
Vanillin 
bee a 


Zinc RE 

Chloride 

Iodide, 

Metallic, C. P. tb. 
Oxide, U.S.P., bbls........tb. 
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Acids 





Acetic, 28 p.c. 
*Glacial 
Acetyl-salicylic 
Benzoic, from gum. 
U.S.P. ex toluol 
Boric, cryst., tb. 
Powdered, bbls. tb. 
Rutyric, Tech., 60 p.c.......- tb 1.45 — 1.55 
Comnhoric . 440 — 4.50 
*Carbolic crys., U.S.P., drs—tb. — — 41 
1-Ib. bottles tb. 50 — .51 
5-Ib. bottles .. 48 — 49 
0 to 100-lb. tins — 7 
Nominal. 





‘| Chromic, U.S.P. 


Chrysophanic 
Citric, crystals, 
Powdered 


Cresylic, 95-100 p.c......... al. 
Formic, 75 p.c., Pa . 
Gallic, U.S.P., 
Glycerophosphoric 
Hydriodic, sp. g. 1,150. 
Hydrobromic, Conc. 
ydrocyanic, 2 p.c. U.S.P.. ‘tb. 
Hydrofluoric, 48 p.c. C.P tb. 
Hydrosilicofiuoric, 10 p.c.tech.tb. 
20 p.c. tech 


tb. 
Hypophosphorous, 50 p.c...... tb. 
U.S.P. ’ 


” 
*Lactic, 
* 


Morea 20 “deg. carboys.. 
Nitric, 42 deg. 

Nitro Muriatic 

Oleic, purified 

Oxalic, cryst., 

*Picric, kegs tb. 

Phosphoric, Schema % 
Oe WiGr CORRE ccacccnccecces ool 
Pyrogaillic, resublimed 
Crystals, bottles 
a purified 


‘ee 
Stearic, triple pressed 
Sulphuric, C.P. tb. 

66 deg. tech f.o.b. wks.... 
*Sulphurous tb 
Tannic, technical . 

U uu 
Tartaric Crystals 

Powder. U.S.P. 

Trichloracetic, U.S.P. 


ne 


| RSSARSREERSBRS | SERB 
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gis thie) eSbsBy 


~ 
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> 
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x 
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SEER CEPLES ERE PEPER ee eee eR Gea oe 


oo 


ee) ae 
RSSSS 1 SRB 
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ss RSBVSE 





Essential Oils 





Almond, bitter 


Artificial, chlorine traces..tb. 
tb. 


Free from chlorine 


Bergamot 
*Synthetic 
Bois de Rose 


ade 
Cajuput, bottle, Native, cs. 
Camphor, art. 

Japanese, white 
Caraway, Rectified 


tb 
“*Redistilled, als. ev0se 
Cedar Leaf tb. 
Cedar Wood 

Cinnamon, Ceylon, heavy.... 
Citronella, Native 


*Bottles 
Copaiba, U.S.P. 
Coriander, U. S.P. 
Cubebs, U.S.P. 
Cumin 
Erigeron tb. 
Eucalyptus, Australian,U.S.P.tb. 
Fennel, sweet, U.S.P 
Geranium, Rose Algerian.. 
Bourbon (Reunion) 
Turkinsh 
*Ginger 
Gingergrass 
Hemlock 
Juniper Berries, rect 
'wice rect. 
Wood 
omg Flowers, U.S.P.. 


Lemongrass, - 

Limes, Expressed 
Distilled 
Linaloe 

Mace, distilled 

*Mustard, natural 
Artificial 

*Nominal. 
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Neroli, bigarade WHERE TO BUY Poppy, red 

etale ry 
Artificial 

Nutmeg, U.S.P. . 

Orange, bitter ........ 
Sweet, West Indian 
Italian 

*Orris Concrete 

Origanum, Imitation 

Patchouli 

Pennyroyal, domestic 
Imported 

Peppermint, tins 
Bottles 








Saffron, American 


Antoine Chiris Co. |=“ 


NEW YORK Alges, 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS Curacao, cases 


ESSENTIAL OILS —— 
SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS} ‘Powseres 


Ammoniac, tears 
Arabic, 


*Seconds 


Fritzsche Brothers | $3.4%« 


Asafoetida, whole 
New York 


ESSENTIAL - OILS| 2". 


| 
Qe 


SSSSSSSRSssRsesonesshnaRnrsRnsRnssssssasss 





TRSESRSSSS} 


PESSSSSSSR SSSR FEI 
Cor nunes es BB, wwe 


French 
Pinus Sylvestrus 
Pumilio 
Rose, French 
Synthetic, red 
Resemary, French, U.S.P.... 
Sefrol tb 
Sandalwood, East India .... 
Sassafras, natural 
Artificial 
Savin 
ruce 


biertiierge 


Bawowununees 


Lf 
ow 


i 


Benzoin, Siam 

Euphorbium 
Powdered 

Galbanum 


b& 








MVS KR a w 
SuSsSIISISIs 


SAVSRSRSRRSRERRAER 


ERERSPCP ERR RSE CRP ee ee 
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oa oe 
ae 


a i Oe 6 6. Ss ke ee Par o¥ 
SBSRBRaASRERSSERRNI BS 


Prickly Ash, Southern 15% 
Northern 20 
.28 
32 
15 
30 
69 
13 
19 
18 


Tansy, Amer. tb 
Thyme, red, French, U.S.P.. 
White, French tb. 
Wintergreen, U.S.P. .........[b 
Synthetic, U.S.P., bulk.... 
Wormseed, Baltimore tb 
Wormwood, Dom. 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon 
Manila 
Artificial 


of Fruit 
Sassafras, ordinary 


nd > 
a 


orts 
Siftings 
Olibanum, siftings 
Tears 
Sandarac 


111 SISIRSRIE 


LiLitistrrteeges 
CUMe Ardy Sues dS 
BREESR8S 


L 
enise 


‘ 
dS 
aus 


Spruce 

Styrax, Art. cases.. 
Thus, per bbl. 

baton Aleppo first 


NBS 


OLE 
*Aspidium (Malefern) 
Capsicum, 1-fb. bottles 
Cubeb ; 
*Ginger ; tb. 
*Parsley Fruit (Petroselinum)!b. 
black tb. 


White Poplar 
Wild Cherry 
Witch Hazel 


It) 
PURER EREEI EEC EEE 


SeeRisks 


| 
2 
| | Asassar 


Ll 
Ns: 
8B 


Mullein (so-called) ae 
LEAVES AND HERBS 


*Orris, domestic 
Imported 


St. Ignatius .... 
St. John’s 
Tonka, Angostura 
Para 
Surinam 


| 
Be 
SR 


17. 
4 
7. 
3 
6 

12 
5 

20. 


81881 areas 
ss 
% 


8 
8 


Aconite 

Balmony 

Bay, true 

Belladonna 

Boneset, leaves and top 
I, QRS dnsessanes 





RBASBRR 


BRR wd wu 
lop ee 
Alma 


Crude Drugs 





SSSSyasehy 


South American .. 
Tahiti, White Label. 
Green Label 


Ppp se 
RRBs 


33 


American 
Cette ses 
Chestnut . 
thiretta 
Coca, Huanuco 
*Truxillo 
Coltsfoot 
nium 
rn Silk 
Damiana 
Deer Tongue 
Digitalis, Domestic 
Imported 
Eucalyptus 
Euphorbia Pilulifera 
Grindelia Robusta 
*Henbane, German 
*Russian 


wn 
wn 


Copaiba, Para 
South American 


BSRSRU 


Poon, 
BeRI SRERSEAE 


en ne ed 


. 
w 
NS 


Angostura fb. 
Basswood Bark, pressed.....fb. 
Blackhaw, of root tb. 
of Tree 
Buckthorn 
Calisaya 
Cascara Sagrada 
Cascarilla, quills 
Siftings 
- Chestnut 


SRRBaREB 


fos bes as 
eo 


piberedares 


rickly Ash 
Saw Palmetto 


SaseEREEI SSB 


Bi 


so 


oe 1 ome 1 


Tb. 
Cinchona, red quills......... fb. 
Brok tb. 
*Yell 
*Broken 
*Loxa, pale, bs 
*Powdered, boxes tb. 
*Maracaibo, yellow, powd..th 
Condurango "4 
Cotton Root 
Cramp (true) ... 
Cramp (so-called) 
Dogwood, Jamaica . 
Elm, grinding 
Select bdls. 


Mezereon 
Oak, red . 
White 
Orange 
Malaga, Sweet . 
Trieste, SWEET ...ceccecee 2 
*Nominal. 


SPFPRSFSF SS SESSS 


PEVUPEETLATTETT EEE E Pe aet 


BRERREBSERBEBKE! 1181 SSEERKERRESE 


7 
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Calendula Petals 

*Chamomile, German 
Hungarian type 
Roman 
Spaniésh 

Clover Tops 


*Powd. Flowers and stemstb. 


Powd. Flowers 

*Kousso 

Lavender, ordinary 
elect 

Linden, with leaves........ ri 
Without Leaves 


Orange 
Ox-Eye, Daisy 
*Nominal. 
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SBRSRS| BBSE 


SRISSSRBY 1 BeRSESE SEA ARE 


RSSasaeshki RRSE 


Peete eee Be LE REEL 








Domestic ; 
BONAR cccccvescccccs ab pneiaewer tb.” 
Horehound tb. 
Jaborandi 
Laurel 
Life Everlasting 
Liverwort 
Lobelia 4 
BERREED ncnsdtcdesececcsicccvccene tb. 
*Marjoram, German % 

“French ...ccccce eee 
Motherwort herb tb. 
Patchouli 
Pennyroyal 
Peppermint, American . 

9 errs eseuseer 
Prince’s Pine 

Plantain 

Pulsatilla tb. 
ag of the Meadow ......{b. 
ose, red fb. 
Rosemary 


UC ..00- 
*Nominal. 
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"Sage, Austrian, Stemless...tb, — — 
“Grinding SPARS SwoSipe bre coed ib — — 
*Greek, stemless ......... Se Pe 
BIEL Ss sgdecbcseceas ss. 1 av, a 
Savory ........... PROS Re eee ein ba fb. .241%4— 
Senna, Alexandria, whole....tb. 99 — 
MEET oo avecccs,. 5. ge 
EME 54050 06ss0%s0005 05 a 
EEL: a eretncoc ccs... a. a aoe 
BIELS, Se seseseiceecs's 2 i as os 
BE h00 0 encceccccccvesecee.., 2s se 
Skullcap, Western ..,..../.' ee ee 
Spearmint American ......' i, ae oe 
EVADE eens ccccsceces., Se a 
Stramonium ...... seesaseceves DD AD me 
ae PreeeeecccccscceselD, 10 am 
Thyme, Spanish ............. a er 
French teeeeececccccccccceselD, (14 m= 
Das 0o65hcscccecoss se, me a 


Witch Hazel 


PC occcccccccce 





Wormwood imported 
BAUR oicccscececes.... 
ROOTS 
Aconite, U.S.P. oe... fb. 39 
EEL: aN Ssvesetpesconc. a 





German _ 
- AD 

smouid | ae gee 

me Vincent ................ D. 2 « 
Bamboo Brier .....,777°"7°°""" OE de 
EE 56680hsesescceeees se, a 
eeeeeeesssneteas >. 200 — 
BEE 6thonnnesece ses ib. 210 — 
Berberis, Aquifolium ./77""" iD (it 
BEEP to sinesncccccescc hs. ill one 
MPO Wikbivesnsccsectere, a 
EE *<thtwesseseseces a eae 
BEE ibtbtvssscocesecs a” 
Burdock, Imported .......7"° Dy Bo ms 
American ....,..........°° ae 
amus, bleached ......../°" D> 120° wa 
nbleached, natural ...,, a. Dae 
BEE Shvccccacoucees: 1D AO) ae 
BE iasiensansreccene ae: 
MT issiscesacsc cn D. 190: < 
Colombo, whole ........27777" ab ws 
REE Sbsicxshcnencccs cee Ds A ws 
A ittinscsec,. m oh. 


Cranesbill, see Geranium, 















WHERE TO BUY 



















25% 

18 ° 

2s | Ibero-American Export Co., 

’ i INCORPORATED 

‘40 | 20 Bridge Streer, New York 

os OFFER 

16 | Licorice Root—African Caraway Seed 

2 ge Leaves— Rosemary Leaves 

‘20 

Ta ~ gg: anasto | i. 50 — 65 

11) i 

14% Sta OE fb. .18 19 

“19 OD akan pees éteninuscsanuasiel tb. .05 

08 | Rhatany .........,, 

‘7 | Rhubarb Shensj .... 

07 

SD) rea. 

FE MD I itinntcsiesn: 

3.40 TICAN se cceseees evdveeod B: 2m 43 
TO Netttkasinxinecceans ib 33 = 38 
Senega, Northern .......,... fb. 1.02 — 1,05 

NER isc csccccscauct fb. 110 — 1,15 

ggg, ae ib. 63 -69 


RESREBARE 


2.70 


Dandelion, English 29 — 30 
ET Age scvesascocsccs 26 — 27 

ass Dom. 39 — 45 

Cut Bermuda ...... 29 — 30 
Echinacea .....,,..°°"° -2 — (29 
Elecampane ..... 77 /"**" 08%— .09 
BME si sesSeccec, cc, -26 — .27 
Isemium 08%4— .09 
15 — 116 

-20 — .22 

07 — .09 

22 — 23 

194— .20 

ud, Eastern —_—— — 
Northwestern -- = 
Mathern ........ — = = 
Golden Seat “!°°"° 5.20 — 5.25 
Powdered sows R 5.75 — 5.80 
Grape, Li ER eee D. 16 — 17 
"Hellebore, Black, Imported.th. 1.40 — 1.50 
ite, Domestic ........... i. . 21 — 2 
EIEN sees Sonccececce.s tbh. .24 — (26 
emptied |................ bh —_— — 
Ipecac, Cartagena 7'°°°""" Ib. 4.45 — 4.99 
pewdered ............°°°"" tb. 4.50 — 4.95 
ED oe Sess sorecscc., tb. 4.45 — 4.95 
Jalap, whole 11722227"70777"7" ib. 59 — 63 
‘owdered «lb. 69 — (74 
4S SpReneteianebanate fb. 18 — .19 
Lady Slipper Bad aRecatveaved , 93 — 95 
Licorice, ussian, cut....... fb. .80 — .9 
Spanish natural bales..... tb. .29 — 30 
Selected ......... sosseeeld, 32 — 34 
BE <ievss 1b. .34 <= .35 
jevage, American ...777"""" ae Se 
DE inissccsresc set fb. .27 — 29 
BN a1.07.00.0 007°" fb. 16 — .19 
Musk, Russian .............; ib. 1.75 — 2.00 
Onis, Florentine, boid’. 77" 1. ih ae 
NR foscdissoenecrnn tt. fb. .28 — 29 
DU stdirsc er Ib. 2.08 — 212 
Pareira Brava seeceseeeeldD, 133 — (34 
BE Sooner tree fb. 29 — 334 





ominal, 


Skunk Cabbage Sib cecessnaslii 16 


Snake, Black tteeeeecescsceeslD, 39 41 
Canada natural o 
Stripped tteeeeeeeeeesscceelD, 144 49 


Spikenard tteeteeeecceesseceeelb, 30 


tieeesen soeeld. = 39 — (59 
Squill, white _ 





OPIN, sista seats a: i 
Stone ........ Foneees seeccsceeeld. 094 110 
Unicorn false (helonias)..... 1h. 9 — (54 
True oa a fb. 58 — (62 


Valerian, Belgian eocccccccceltDe 
*English *FNPCC Cee eR dewenecgce, <6 ak es 
“German ......... CcccccccceeelD, am am an 
Japanese 






seecececcccccccesl, 612 am (15 
Domestic ...., CececcccccceeeeID, = om mm ot 
Yellow Parilla 












OOP eee eeeesens 


*German, small 
*Roumanian, 
Flax, whole 


Oeeeeee 










g 
S11 Seale 


Rab 
® 


*English, yellow 

Parsley ....... 

Poppy, Dutch 
Russian blue 
*Indian . 


Quince 










Cos eeeseees 


















































Rape, English .......... ee 
Japanese small ...77°""""** fb. .09%— , 
IED a sschececccncnnn ib. 610 = 4 

Sabadilla ....0).07°7°"" ‘ ib. 13 — 6 

Stramonium .../77777""""" tb 36 — 39 
Strophanthus, Hispidus ib. 155 — 169 

ME sasesinnseests Leo Ib. 1.89 — 1,99 

Sunflower, domestic fb. .10 — (10% 
South American ..,._" tb oo — on 
Manchurian .........."° tb — — .10 

Worm, American .../"": Ib.  .081%4— 09% 
Levan tereececceseceseceeseelb, 1,00 — 1.25 

SPICES 

Capsicum, African pods , old, Dm 
PRUE setessccdcalc orate fb. .144%— 14% 

Cassia, Batavia, No. 1....... D. & — @ 
China, lected, mats....... lb. .25 — .26 
Saigon, assortment ..,...., ib. 46 — .@ 

Cassia Buds ............7.."° Ib. .25 — 26 
ilies, Japan ..............., fb. .15%4—~ 116 
MEOTIDRIE «sn chacecececs coc 1b. 22— 23 

Cinnamon, COPS vcccicca i. 30 — % 

Cloves, Amboynas ........... fb. .581%4— .60 

Gianziber, acid eedeaasiedtase oa Fine as 
inger, MENA Wie eedcecaeweid - Im . 
ere Ee a etvecaeaee ib. 19 — 2 
Jamaica, white WO sncccdi 1. .19%4— .w 
MIU. sewisie haanenenandecaieut, ib. .114%— .12 
ace, Banda, No, 2......... fb. 49 — 150 
Batavia, No. 2........:...... ib. 4 — 4 

Nutmegs, 110s ...............) ib. 35 — 

Pepper, Black, i: fb. 23 — % 
ERIS nd 505 cee saeco tb. .29%4— (39 

Pimento, Select .....7777777": fb. .09%— 0914 

WAXES 

PSV OCENG EL ws catucecu eG fb. 39 — 40 

Bees, light, crude ......7/77"; fb. .47 — 48 

Light, refined .........77" ib. SO — 
NOMS ocndasteceesecagegz.ih ib. 49 — 159 

III sconwercccoxaneatecc ts fb. .40 — 141 

Carnauba, Flor. .37777777"°'"" 1. 92 — © 
No. 1 89 — 9 
No. 2 83 — .84 
No. 3 71 — 94 

Ceresin, 16 — 17 
White o% Sen 54 
MM Gd. SaUehcvevontccc + 2Y%— 26% 

Montan, crude ....277277777"" 1. 34 aes 
SUEMCHBE v0 cies cincsecacces! ib. .36 — 37 

Ozokerite, crude, brown...... DD. 35 =e ZS 
TSEC Ss isan 3 talstavnaasaysiat a ee 

“Refined, white ........._ ib — — — 
PEONOOEIOS coos cewinnsadenc: bh —— — 
Refined, yellow ....././°7" ee 

Paraffin, ref’d 120 deg. m.p..tb. 12%— .13 
*Foreign, 130 deg. m.p...... ib. 15 — 36 

Stearic Acid— 

Single pressed ............. fb. .23%4— 4 
Double pressed ............. D. Be as 244 
Triple pressed .............. ib. 2 — 26 

















Steen eanieetae ks 100 Ibs. 9.32 — 957 
PODS” sccushccuss Nasvackewel  — 
PR DIOL es saia cenietogne 100 tbs. 15.15 —15.40 
*Glacial Gov. *. dudedaéd *. prea 
um, ammonia, lump....... - .07%4— .08% 
MOWING a seco csuesbeaeses ccd tb. .04%— .07 
POWOETOD 5555 ccsceveecs «oc th. 5S — 08 
POMC sccccccvccccccccccccclD, my 
Potash MOMs skacsccacxeccs 11 — 12 
GROUINES 5 505 va sascucecdeein Dy Dims br) 
Alum, Potas » Powdered....tb. 1y— 1 
a, Ground ........ lbs. — — 638 
Aluminum chloride, liq 04%.— .05 
Sulph., high grade .... 04%4— 05% 
Low grade ......... -03%4— .04% 
Aluminum hydrate light 17 — 17% 
» ral, Oe 11 — 12% 
Arsenic, white ..... il1— 4 
a a ‘ _ 
Ammonia, Anhydrous . Nominal 
Ammonia Water, 26 deg. —- — 2% 
*20 deg., carboys 07 — 09 
"18 deg., carboys . -—_— = 
*16 deg., carboys ......... tb. .06 — .08 
Ammonium chloride, U.S.P..th. 19 — 21 
*Sal Ammoniac, gray...... - DAY 2534 
Granulated, white |....."" BD. Bw SS 
Sel ump aa eave —_—_—— — 
Phate, foreign ... -- — 
mestic 8.00 — 8.50 
Antimony Sal --—- = 
OF HG. 3... -—-—_—- = 





47 p.c. 
*Nominal. 
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ie oe ee ee ee ee ee 05% WHERE TO BUY Diethylaniline 
Bs oes chloride i . jaca. 
ioxide fb. .26 — 27 ? 
Nitrate . %— 12%4| For Prompt Delivery: nena apo 
ton 25.00 —35.00 Dinitrotoluol 


Bo, Sue aa ton 14.00—18.00 Calcined Carbonate of Potash! Diphenylamine 


» 3 p.c....tb. 03 — .4Y% Derreegitaione oe 





— 


*Calcium Acetate x « 

Carbide > yn “8 Prussiate of Potash! Hydrazobenzene 

arbonate _— 

Chloride, solid, f.0.b. N.Y. ton 22.50 —2A, reece eee ym me dl 
ranulated, f.o.b. N.Y...ton onodinitrochlorbenzo: 
— second a" r A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY nas deer pel 

ran - iamine 

Sulphate, 8.99. "eater age: 40.00 ; 644-652 Greenwich Street a-Naphthol 


*Carbon tetrachloride = : New York City “pablined 
Copper Carbonate <a J 
ee, (Verdigris) ....tb. . j Also: b-Naphth 
owdere - 28 J C ° 4 p-Nitranilin 
oe ” pomsuseete ib. J 7 Dyestuffs, Gums, Oils, Tanning Materials 7 ete ermal ° 
con ands = 09 oq Nitrochlorbenzol 
oe, i e and Other Chemicals Nitronaphthalene . 
Fusel Oil, < orery 
use i al. Bi J -Nitrotoluo 
Refined gal. z ( ) itrotoluol 
Hydrofluoric Ac. 30 p.c. bbis.tb. .05 Z I N eS xX I D E o-Nitrotoluol 
48 p.c. in carboys tb. y Lead Free m-Phenylenediamine 
cae a in a ys tb. 4 ore 
a cetate, brown sugar..tb. . f ull Phthalic nhydride 
Broken een - a 17 Katzenbach & B ock Co. seudo-Cumol 
ranulate tb. .17 E . R ) tals, 
Arsenate, — i) a _ New York Trenton Chicago eae Technical 
nl “ae 17 Boston San Francisco etranitromethylaniline 
*Nitrate tb. Jomi Tolidin 
Oxide, Litharge, Amer. pd. tb. .094 0: , " . o-Toluidine 
Foreign tb. Sulphuric Acid p-Toluidine 
Red, American S @ deg. f.o.b. wks ton 16.00 Gov. pr. | m-Toluylenediamine 
Sulphate, basic tb. 6 deg. f.o.b wks ton 25.00 Gov. pr.| Xylene, pure 
White, Basic Carb., Oleum, f.o.b. wks ton. 32.00 Gov. pr. | Xylene, Com. 
th. Battery Acid car’s per 100Ibs. Nominal 


Ri 


Noe 
psysishe1 se) BSR! SRRRSBS 


_ 


_ 
_ 


—_ 
ee 





— 
To 





RS8sSas! knskransse 


PR de tk Pl Oe Ed NS 
SSSRSUI SAI SBRAARSSESSSARARSS |! SSl SSRI SSUSSS 


ht? HO Ww hd S OO >paw 


sea 


ry a r 
il, 100 Ibs. ee h Tin, bichloride tb. .27%— . 
ee ar ae Zine, carbonate ; ews COAL-TAR COLORS 
Lime, hydrate fb. inal Chloride a f , 
Sulphur solution gal. . g Oxide . . ° Acid Black 
Magnesite, fob. Cal 2.00 —44.00 Sulphate i a d oa basso 
0.) F . \cid Brown 
a acid, . — — 
1 oe — J ° ° ci range .... 
aa aoe > Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials Acid Orange Ti 
22 deg. carboys . 5 ‘ : ci range 
Nickel oxide .... brig and Accessories Acid Red 
Salts, single _— J Acid Scarlet 


Nitric ie ee 06% COAL-TAR CRUDES Alpine Yellow... 
deg. " carboys ep: ETT J ae C. P. Alizarin Blue, bright 
40 deg. carboys ¢ 


" oC gal. Alizarin Blue, medium 
42 deg. carboys...........4b. . pr. Crnapiie acid, when 95-97p.c. al. 1. *Alizarin Brown, conc. 
Aqua Fortis, . tb. ’ 50 ~~ SCPE” SE . fb. 


eee Alizarin e 3 

38 deg. carboys.... eeeccecccccces > Alizarin Red, S. Paste.. 
40 deg. carboys. Alkali * Blue, ) F-2- 
42 deg. carboys. Alkali Blue, Impogted.. 
Phosphorus, red Alpine Red .. 

y Azo Carmine .. 
Azo Yellow 
Azo Yellow, green shade.... 
Auramine, Single O, Dom.. “tb. 
Auramine, Double O, Imp...fb. 
Benzo Purperine 10 B tb. 
Benzo Purperine 4 B 


tn 
r—) 





NRO 
Snwmp 





— 





wWOrwonSnrwr, . Oui 
SSRsSsSsRResssss 


P4404 h0 04079) 


SELARRRA 


3 
ran ig fe 
Creosote oil, mg Med 
ue. oil, 


Se8Saybkbd 


Salli 
spe 
i 


RRRshsse 


True Dental 
Potash Caustic, 88-92 
Potassium Bichromate 

Carbonate, calc. 


eee 
“I 
on 


Pitch, various grades 
Solvent naphtha, waterwhitegal. 
Crude heavy gal. 
— Lec - 
mmercia p.c. ; 
Xylol; pure water white....gal. wean Brown 


tb. 4 
Muriate, basis 80 p.c...... ton 260. INTERMEDIATES Chrome Black, Dom. 
Prussiate, red tb. 2. z Acid Benzoic Chrome Black, Imp. 
Yellow Fim . *Acid Benzoic Crude Chrome Blue 
- 27 eee sae aaa lb. oe i Dom 
Acid Metanilic rome Ke 
a. ‘Ach, 58 p.c. in bags 100 ibs 15 one yap Crade.. Chrysoidine R 
In bbls 100 Ib Chrysoidine Y 
Caustic, 76 p.c. Solid 100 Ibs. 5 ; Chrysophenine, Domestic .. 
Powd. or gran.,76p.c 100 lbs. 5. r gid. ned Chrysophenine, Imported . 
Sodium _Bichromate = ape ae ome] ‘: tb. congo fa = by > 
—. Amidophenol scneexcas 4 rystal Violet 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda,Am. ior: . J cAminoussbenzene Diamine Sky’ Blue F. F....tb. 
lorate . Direct Black tb. 
Direct 
Direct 
Direct . 
Direct Bordeaux .......ece++e1b. 
Direct Fast Red fb. 
Direct Yellow tb. 
Direct Fast Yellow meme 
Direct Violet con’t tb. 
Emerald Green Crystals .....1b. 
Erythrosine fb. 
Fast Light Yellow, 2G.. 
Fast. Red, 6B extra, con’t... 
Fur Black, 
Fur Brown’ B.......ceeeeeee ed 
*Nominal 
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Aniline: Saits 
Aniline for red 
*Anthracene (80 p.c.) 
Anthraquinone 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzidine Base 
Benzidine Sulphate 
Benzoate of 
Benzylchloride 
Diamidophenol 
o-Dianisidine 
Dinitrophenol 


SRB | SARSERI RAS 


| lier 
a 


100 Ibs. 
Sod Sulph., GI’b. salt 100 Ibs. 
Gupphice 60-62 p.c. cryst...tb. 


tb. 
*Suiphar fcrade} f.0.b. N.Y. ton o-Dichlorbenzol 
*f.o.b. Baltimore t p-Dichlorbenzol 
*Nominal. *Nominal. 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 








Fuchsine Crystals, Dom, ....tb. 




























Annatto, fine 


Seer eeeeeeeeeeees 





SE ciicdbdieedhandsonest 
rong see tanning. 
=, Bengal 


Peewee eeeeeeseeeeesees 


ee eeeeeeeeeees 








Udder, Dutch 
Natgalls, blue Aleppo 

ME. sesccbevets 
Persian Berries 
Quercitron Bark, see ‘tan ng. 











mac, fb. 
Turmeric, Madras tb. 
*Aleppey Ds 
na tb. 
DYEWOODS 
BEE Nostouauatees coeceese c tb. 
Camwood, chips ........s.000+ tb. 
MOS sticks ......cccccceces ton 
Ss insnshen es .tb. 
Hypernic, chips . «fb. 
ood Sticks .ton 
Sa -fb. 
Quereitron, see tanning 
Saunders, chips........ tb. 
q EXTRA ba 4 
Archil, Double en, 
or ca ee a 6 ee tacks tb 
Concentrated .........0eeees fb. 
Cutch, Mangrove, seen tanning. 
Rangoon, WORE. cescsceseas tb. 
mai eecccccccesccccoocs = 
ME Avvccccsccccovcesesos le 
Cudbear, French .......0s. «enn 
‘English ........ SF nseaaed tb. 
“Concentrated .....ssceseeeees tb. 
Flavine ....,.. wgtapccbosvecse tb. 
Putfic, vy Solid ps P cabal o oko Ib. 
qui CB. cccccccccveccs > 
heal. g. 





7.75 


noone Crystals, Imp...... tb 12.00 
Geranine seeeeeeseresesees o oe 8.75 
‘Green Crystals, Brilliant.. .-Ib. 12.00 
Indigo 20 p.c. paste ..... tb. 1.75 
Indigotine, CONC, ccccce b. 4.25 
I paste ... b. 1.50 
Induli ee eee «Ib. 2.00 
Magenta Acid, Domestic.....tb. 4.25 
Magenta Crystals, Imported. -Ib. 8.00 
Malachite Green, Crystals...tb. 8.00 
Malachite Green, Powdered..tb. 6.50 
Metanil Yellow .. -Ib. 2.40 
Medium Green ... -Ib. 5.00 
Methylene Blue, tec’ --tb. 3.00 
Methyl Violet .....cscccccoees tb. 3.25 
Naphthol nN  piieswedsackene tb. 3.00 
Nigrosine, Oil Sol. ........... tb.  .85 
Nigrosine, spts. sol. ......... tb. .78 
— water sol., blue...tb. .83 

DULG des ecdecuseeedsesed tb. .90 
siti lamine Red ..ccccce fb. 6.75 
MEE ccccccccccoccocccecs tb. 95 
Oil ll vdeetaeescabaoaeen tb. 2.00 
DE sxtscbeonsebeseosie tb. 2.00 
EE sasssncesesshevesass tb. 2.00 
Orange, R. G., contract...... tb. 2.00 
MEE CONC, cccccscccccce fb. 1.00 
Qxamine Violet .........cc00. tb. 7.00 
Patent Blue, Swiss Type....tb. 20.00 
Phosphine G. Domestic...... tb. 7.00 
6 as66 450s 6000s scenes tb. 1.95 
BENE, DOM, ccccccccccce tb. 5.50 

amine B, ex. cont...... tb. 80.00 
DEEL chccersievecevecsese tb. 1.50 
Sulphur Blue, Dom........... tb. 2.50 
Soluble Blue, Imp........... tb. 12.00 
MC ESIGLEK. - ccccccvcccecce tb. .40 
MOWED ccccesecccescss tb. 35 
DEETMMOED coc cccvcccccecs tb. 1.50 
Sulphur, Navy Blue.........fb. 1.40 
Sulphur Yellow ....... exoveets Lap 
Tartrazine, Domestic ........%b. 1.70 
Tartrazine, Imported . tb. 1.25 
Uranine, mestic . -Ib. 10.00 
Wool Green S. Swiss... -Ib. 6.50 
Valonia, solid, 65 p.c. tan..tb. 5.00 
Victoria blue See _ 
Victoria Blue, base, Dom. 9.50 
Victoria Green 5.00 
Victoria Red .... 7.00 
Victoria, Yellow ome 6.50 
Yellow for wool 1.50 





— 5.00 
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NATURAL DYESTUFFS 


09 — .10% 
10Y4— : 
13 — .13% 
06 — .08 
18 — .20 
70.00 —80.00 
04 — .06 
09 — .10 
BY%— .05% 
15 — 17 
1S%— .17% 
18 — .20 
2— 2 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
1.00 — 1.50 
2% — 31 
15 — .16 








WHERE TO BUY 








E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


50 BROAD ST. 


Aniline Dyestuffs 
Dyewood Extracts 
Industrial Oils 


NEW YORK 








Chemicals 
IDM ntvcteb als ebivacsosewadieeed ib. 3 — 
Hematine Extract ...... «+ -fb. 3 16 
PPE stp ciet censdaa «lb. .23 — 25 
Hypernic, liquid ... +. 30 — .32 
Indigo, natural for cotto: -lb, 50 — .54 
For wool ....cccccccccees ib. 3 — .32 
Indigotine, 100 p.c. pure Ib — —5.%0 
Logwood, solid .......... -Ib. .22 — .24 
COIGIBID. 60s: -Ib. = .24 — .29 
51 deg., Twaddle «fb. oe 10% 
mtract . ob. = .10%— 
Osage Orange— . ” 
MUO ivsaacdveoceeshess fb. — — .25 
NUE keer ban cen guncccseresaba fb. .12 — .14 
Persian Berries .....cccccsess bh —-— — 
Quebracho, see tanning. 
Quercitron, 51 deg., liia...... tb. — 07% 
MISCELLANEOUS DYESTUFFS 
Albumen, Egg ..........0000¢ tb. 1.50 — 1.70 
Blood, ‘imported eeenetcnenss tb. .85 — .95 
eR eee fb. .60 — .70 
POMRHIAN GIUG 6s.cccccseccecee tb. .95 — 1.00 
TE. cececuhanncnsenasevon fb. 1.25 — 1.30 
Turkey Red Oil ........s000- fb. .13 — .18 
Zinc Dust, prime heavy....... fb. 144— .16 


RAW TANNING MATERIALS 
ton140.00 —150.00 


Algarobilla ...... 
Divi Divi ..... os 
Hemlock Bark 





Mangrove, African, 38° P. 


Bark, 
*Myrobalans 

Oak Bark 
Ground 


Ground 


Sumac, Sicily, 27 p.c. tan.. 
Virginia, 25 p.c. tan 


Valonia Cups 
Beard 


Wattle Bark 


esos 


fee eeseeees 





ee eeeseees 


ates 












see eeeesens 


Seer eeeeees 


TANNING EXTRACTS 


Chestnut, ordinary, 25 p.c. tan 
bbls. . 












Soman dalgopswuwecenenee tb. .04%— .04% 
Clarified, 25 p.c. ton, bbls. > 03 Cal 0334 
Crystals, ordinary ......... -_- = 
RMU, ancecscanassacecesee tb -_- = 

Gambier, 25 p. c. tan.........fb. .164— .17 

ROM 5 ciatianciesocccssaane tb. .231%4— .24 

Cubes, Singapore .......... fb. .25 — Ww 

2 i er fb. 19 — .w 
Hemlock, 25 p.c. tan.......0. tb. .05 — .06 
Larch, 25 Site. CED ceccisaccened tb. .03%4— .04% 

Crystals, 50 p.c. tan...... tb. .074%— .08% 
igi, SS PS). CAs soc coves fb. 9 — .14 

iquid, 25 p.c. tan ..... eseeelb, 06 — .08 
skego.., 23-30 p.c. tan, 

mS p.c. total solids.......... 01%4— .02% 
"Ea pe liq., S.smaeconeea tb. Nominal 

Olid, 50 p.c.: tan...ceseces -_- = 
Oak Bark, tinaid, peered 04%— .05 

Quebracho, liquid, 35 p.c...tbh — — — 

35 p.c. tan, untreated..... bh —-— — 

*35 p.c. tan, bleaching..... bh —-—- — 

*Solid, 65 p.c. tan, ordinarytt. — — — 

MCIGHNOE. | s....sec0ssese0e bh —-—- — 
Spruce, liquid, 20 p.c. tan, 

50 p.c. total solids........ tb. 01 — .01% 
Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. tan....fb. _.08 a 
Valonia, solid, 65 p.c. tan...fb. Nominal 

e 
Oils 
AND 
pene 
Cod Newfoundland ......... 1.55 — 1.60 
Domestic, prime .........- 1.44 — 1.45 
Liver, Newfoundland “Bb 95.00 —98.00 

Norwegian ......ssseee0- ..bbI 35.00 —150.00 
Degras, American .........+++ — — .16 
*Nominal. 


























Degras, English ............ fb. .28%4— .29 
PRR, igs 8h anvanaxkecevan b —-— — 
ie MOET E PEE bh —-— — 
PIED. . sevescdcceuss secccccseeelD. 164%4— .17 
Lard, prime winter - 2.25 — 2.30 
Off DOD: \hceniaes — — 1.85 
Extra, Ne. Licser 1.62 — 1.65 
No. . Cecccccccosccccoccs 1.50 — 1.55 
Moe cscnduanasaduddecéa . 145 — 1.50 
PO aa Light hte i ie 9 1.42 — 1.43 
Yellow, bleached ........ 1, 144 — 1.45 
White, bleached, _—s ~ — —1.45 
Northern, eee -_ — —118 
*Southern,crude weneese a. — —1.10 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg.. " gal, — — 3.15 
30 deg., cold test. vigal. — — 2.75 
40 deg., cold test -gal. 2.55 — 2.60 
Dark .. -gal. 1.40 — 1.51 
Prime --gal. 2.25 — 2.50 
Oleo Oil ....... lb. 123 — .24 
*Porpoise, body ......+eeeee ga. —-— — 
| ere nee eer gal. 20.00— 22.00 
Red (Crude Oleic Acid)......tb. .17%4— .1 
BAPOMIINE  .cocccsccccocces tb. .174%4—_ 17. 
*Sperm bleached winter 
38 deg., cold test........ ot 2.23 — 2.25 
8 deg., cold test......... — —2. 
atural winter, 38 deg., an 
CONE i ccocquoccccccncsded ie al. 2.19 — 2.20 
Stearic, single pressed.......fb. .24 — 
ouble pressed .......ee+- tb. .25 — .25% 
Triple pressed .........0+- tb. .264— .27 
Tallow, acidless .........06s gal. — — 1.80 
PME: - Sicccesadacgoasans gal. 1.52 — 1.53 
Whale, natural winter...... gal. 1.49 — 1.50 
Bleached, winter ......... gal. 1.52 — 1.53 
= — 
Castor, No. 1 bbls 30 — .45 
Cases .. — — 45 
See ere — — 35 
Caen Ceylon, | 17%— «17. 
Ceylon, tanks . 17 1 
Cochin, bbls. 18%— .19 
DOE ccencnts . A7W%— «18 
Corn, omaed, bbls. «+» 21.47 —21.67 
rude, it cnnncne taka tb. .18 — .18% 
*Cottonseed, Crude, f. o. b. 
mills, in tanks.......... — — 17% 
*Summer, yel., prime, bbl. Ib. 21— .22 
PVRS. - wecesevescevesovess -- =- 
*Winter yellow ........... ib -- 
Linseed, raw car lots....... gal. 1.60 — 1.63 
§ barrel lots.......ccccccces gal. 1.65 — 1.70 
Boiled, 5-bbl. lots....... gal. — —1.70 
Double Boiled, 5-bbl. lots 
gal. — —1.81 
Olive, eamiearen pubsacReee gal. 4.25 — 4.50 
beeka whebeesesevedeengce tb. .30 — .35 
Palm, “Lagos CHORES 6c ciccecivs tb. 40 — .45 
CNIN ccccceccece ccccccccccelDds <= = = 
FE snsckaencistiasesveeeed tb. .30 — .35 
*Palm Kernel, domestic...... b. 12 — 
“Wmported.  ccicerecvectoc.« on —-- — 
Peach. Kernel. ....cccccccocccce tb. .19 — .19% 
Peanut Oil, edible............ tb. ,211%4— .22% 
tCrude, f.o.b. mills......... gal. — — 1.37 
Pine Oil, white steam...... gal. .57 — .58 
oe Y anes SS gal. 56 — .57 
Poppy Fa. bhi peviedausie gal. = _ +o 
Ra ey — keeneee - gal. 160 —1. 
“Bi BOWM «ccccccescccccoccess al. K# — 1.95 
*Rosin oil, first rect......... ga. — — 7 
Second  ...ccceccoee segeees gal. — — 7A 
*Sesame, domestic, edible...gal. — — 3.00 
*Imported .....cccccccccees ga. ——- — 
Soya Bean, Pacific Coast....fb. .14%4— .14% 
New York Sree > 18 — _ 
*Tar Oil, gen. dist .......+... _—~——. 
Mmercial ....ccccccesees tb. — — & 
MINERAL 
Black, reduced, 29 gravity 25-30 
CALE) ACHE Sik ctcc: ceeeee gal. .24 — .25 
29 gravity, 15 cold test. ial 24 — .25 
SMMMEF sc cceccgccsvocecces 24 — .25 
*Cylinder, light, filtered.. pry 45 — .50 
Dark, filtered ........+++- al. 329 — .4 
Extra cold test........+++- al. 65 — .75 
Dark steam, refined....... gal. .2 — .32 
Neutral, white, 2 grav....gal. — —.,50 
Neutral, filtered lemon sass 
gravity kswesiedheteseobosnd ee. Sa es 35 
White 30@31 gravity........ a 50 — .75 
wes re viscosity..... gal. 40 — .41 
903 SP. QT... ccccvccsccccere gal. 36 — .38 
Red Porafin bandied cqpenedar al. 36 — .38 
spindin, Hitered ...<ccececese gal. 40 — .47 
NO. BOO... nccccccoccscccesceses 1 40 — .42 
No. 100 edievtsewauasett eoeeegal, 35 — 36 
TEOh IDs ccccndcccoesnccesvencs gal. 33 — HW 
*Nominal. 
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Miscellaneous. 





Potato, Domestic 
NAVAL STORES 
(Carloads ex-dock) 


Starch, Corn, bags & bbls.. 
Peari, Globe, bags & bbis.. te 


*Imported, duty paid 


Corn, crude, bbls.............Ib 
Refined, barrels 

*Cottonseed, crude,f.o.b.millstb. 
Summer, yellow, prime,bblstb. 
Winter, Yellow 





carte Turpentine in bbls..fb. .75 — <75% 
‘Wood ie me steam dis- a 
tilled, bbl ib. 6. — O% 
tilled, bi "‘Demiasiies dis- 
ille ls. tb. L— 56 
Pitch, eee : ree ex 6th 
Rosin, com., gd 80 bbl. 15.75 —15.80 
"Tar, ¥ ee al pure 50-gal. 
bbls, 1225 —8.75 Confectioners A 
Standard Gran. 


SREFINED SUGAR 
(Prices in Barrels) Foots 


Powdered .....eeeee sotcvcstae aL 
XXXX ++++9.20 9.20 9.20 9.20 9. tCrude, 


eee eweereeceeeee 


Linseed, raw car lots.. 
5-bbl. lots 


pee 


Olive, denatured 


Palm Lagos, casks 
Niger 

Palm Kernel, 

Peanut, edible 


Srkyeis! BERS) BEE 


no 
wrrraraQer teat 


Pine, white steam 
*Sesame, domestic, edible.. 
*Soya Bean, Manchurian.. 


—— 3: 
"WY IN 








OARS. b. 
Fine Orange tb. 
Second Orange ..... neevesoasels 
> as tb. 


Soap Makers’ Materials 


GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 
(New York Markets) 





BSkoRUeRIS 


Bone, 


OIL CAKE AND ME 
Cottonseed Cake, f.o.b. Texas... — — Light, strained 
o. b. New Orleans eee - Yellow, bleached . 

Cottonseed, Meal, f.o.b. Atlanta — . White, 

Columbia 

New Orleans ......se000+.t0D 
Corn C. short ton 55. 00 

Meal short ton 59.00 
Linseed cake, dom....short ton — 
Linseed Meal short ton 54.50 


COCOA 


Neatsfoot, 20 deg 
30 deg., cold test... 
40 deg., cold test. 


Saponifi ed 


Caracas 
Hayti 
Maracaibo . 
Trinidad 

DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 
*British Gum, Globe, per 100ibs).5 — — — 
Dextrine, Corn, white or 

yellow tb. .07%— .07% 

Potato, white or canary...fb. .18%4— .19 
*Nominal. 





ANIMAL AND FISH OILS 
(Carlots) 
Menhaden, crude, f.o.b.Mills. 5 1.00 


bleached, wint 


Red. “(Crude oleic acid). 


Stearic, single pressed 
Double pressed ..... 


VEGETABLE OILS 


eeeeeee 


tb. 
sPrives fixed by Government. *Nominal. 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, tb. 


Grease, white ; a 
ion 
16—. 
Lard, City on eae 
Compound , aay 
Stearine, lard . a= 
leo -=— 
Tallow, edible -- 


City, prime tb. 174%— 18 
Choice Country . 19 — 19% 


NE NN we eee 


BRESSSSARSESA 


(Western Markets) 


Tallow, edible 
City Fancy 
Prime Packers 
Grease, Choice White 
Whi 


21Y4— .21Y% 
a 


—— 6 
35 


17% ; 
17 | Stearine, prime oleo 

18% | Lard, city steam ....... 2 
17% | *Nominal. Buyers’ Tanks. 











PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH MEN MEET 
(Special to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Boston, Dec. 3.—Nearly 700 delegates are in attend- 
ance at convention of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. On Monday addresses of welcome 
were made by Secretary of State Langtry, State Treas- 
urer Burrill, Mayor Peters, George R. Nutter of the 
Chamber of Commerce and March G. Bennett, presi- 
dent of the Paint and Oil Club of New England. 
Charles E. Field of Chicago, responded for the Associa- 
tion. 

President George C. Morton in his annual address 
_said: “The business outook is most encouraging. I 
feel that we can all look forward to a wonderful busi- 
ness the coming year. We are informed that the 
shipbuilding programme will be carried forward and 
that the railroads will be brought up to date. We 
know that the world is short of all kinds of goods, so 
there will be plenty of business for us all. The short- 
age of labor will be relieved by the return of 4,000,090 
men to civil life. A point not to be forgotten is that 
these 4,000,000 men will be in better physical condi- 
tion than they were when they started away and they 
will surely make things hum. 

*“The inability of our organization to answer in- 
telligently inquiries that the United States Govern- 
ment has made regarding the consumption of raw ma- 
terials and sales of point varnish products has con- 
vinced me that a statistical department of the paint 
and varnish industry is greatly needed and I recom- 
mend that the convention take such steps as are neces- 
sary to organize such a department.” 


creasing its force of employees. 


PLANS OF BUTTERWORTH-JUDSON CO. 


Owing to the cancellation of Government contracts, 
the Butterworth-Judson Corporation, Avenue R, New- 
ark, N. J., is reducing operations at its works and de- 
The company has 
been a large producer of picric acid for munition manu- 
facture, and has built a number of large additions to 
its plant during the period of the war. It is under- 
stood that the works will be converted into a plant 
for the manufacture of chemicals and intermediates, 
and when in full operation will give employment to 
practically the same number of employees as during 
the last few years. J. J. Dye is general superin- 
tendent. 





QUOTATIONS ON CHEMICAL STOCKS 


Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Am. Ag. Ch. 101. 101 Int. Agricul. pf ss 
Am. ,. wor % Int. Salt .. ée -y 
Am. . 3 K. Solvay . 
Am. 3 . Merrimac 
Am. Li 40 Mulfrd Co. 
Am. és Mutual Co. 


Rol. 
S 


Smith Ag. 68 
Solv. Proc. . 


Un. Dru 

U. S. ce Alco.... 96 
Va.-Car. Ch. 

Va.-Car. ‘Che: 


Grasselli 
H’k Elec. pf. 


BeRas: BSSsease: SVAs 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc. 


Imports from November 23 to November 30—Exports for the month of September 








Owing to the strict regulations of the Treasury Department 
forbidding the publication of the names of importers receiv- 
ing consignments and the names of ports of shipment, this 
feature of the service is omitted by DRUG AND CHEMI- 
CAL MARKETS during the period of the war. Subscrib- 
ers interested in any special product will be assisted in 
locating supplies if they will communicate with the Editor, 








MED. & DRUG PREPS.— 
900 pounds medicine 


Imports 





MUSK— 
ACIDS— 25 pounds 
156,660 pounds various OILS— 
BALSAMS— 8,000 gallons coco nut 
10,886 pounds various 33,450 gallons coco nut 
BEANS— 34,210 gallons coco nut 


ROOTS— 
3,600 pounds ipecac 


240 bushels castor. 
CAMPHOR, REFINED— 


33,000 pounds 400 pounds ipecac 
CASEIN— SEEDS— 
595,000 pounds 65,200 pounds coriander 
CHALK— 72,000 pounds coriander 
8,400 pounds 4 — —, 
00 pounds foenugree 
pe PREPS. 98,500 pounds joomuieeekt 
P : 29,600 pounds foenugreek 
COPRA— 24,000 pounds cumin 
70,650 pounds 


SHELLAC~ 
93,380 pounds 
10,568 pounds 


SPICES— 
1,388 pounds cassia 
28,560 pounds cassia 
257,600 pounds pepper 
1,500 pounds nutmegs 


DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 
28,080 pounds various dyes. 
350 pounds cudbear 
75,000 pounds divi divi 
2,500 pounds indigo 
100 pounds orchil liquor 
4,782,850 lbs. quebracho extract 


ESSENTIAL OILS— 


14,550 pounds various STARCH— 
1,450 pounds petitgrain 5 12,000 pounds 
GUMS— 400,000. pounds 


8,523 pounds chicle 
pounds sandarac 
LEAVES— 
40 pounds senna 
4,000 pounds senna 


TARTAR, CRUDE— 

125,000 pounds 
WA,X BEES— 
56,150 pounds 











Exports 


ACID, CARBOLIC— 

22 pounds, Salvador 

103 pounds, Mexico 

5 pounds, Dutch Guiana 
ACID, NITRIC— 

7 pounds, Jamaica 

66 pounds, San Domingo 
ACID, SULPHURIC— 

3,254 pounds, Barbados 

10 pounds, Ecuador 

2,758 pounds, Chile 
ALCOHOL— 

204 gallons, French W. Indies 
BALSAMS— 

600 pounds, various, England 
BEANS— 

22 pounds, vanilla, Chile 
CALCIUM CARBIDE— 

29,260 pounds, Brazil 
COPPER SULPHATE— 

900 pounds, Cuba 

55,000 pounds, Spain 
CORN STARCH— 

3,000 pounds, Mexico 

150 pounds, Virgin Islands 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 

13,120 pounds gambier, Spain 
GELATIN— 

100 pounds, Newfoundland 
GLYCERIN— 

1,256 pounds, Venezuela 

55 pounds, Panama 
GUMS— 

615 pounds arabic, Colombia 

oa arabic, Brazil 





345 pounds, Canada 
29,679 pounds, England 
OPS— 


50 pounds, Trinidad 

8 pounds, Barbados 

20 pounds, Virgin Islands 
LIME CHLORATE— 

5,06 pounds, British Guiana 








LIME CHLORIDE— 
50 pounds, Virgin Islands 


MEDICINAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS DRUG PREPS.— 
1,000 Ibs. medicine, Colombia 
120 pounds medicine, Cuba 
35 pounds medicinal, Trinidad 


PARAFFIN WAX, REFINED— 
134,400 pounds, Spain 
144,680 pounds, Scotland 
1,941 pounds, Ecuador 
310 pounds, Colombia 
15 pounds, San Domingo 
10,680 pounds, Bolivia 


PEPPERMINT OIL— 

6 pounds, Mutch Guiana 

4 pounds, Chile 
SODA, ASH— 

9,143 pounds, Mexicq 
457,403 pounds, Chile 
SODA, CAUSTIC— 

556,200 pounds, France 
99,785 pounds, Colombia 
5,050 pounds, Bolivia 

849 pounds, Virgin Islands 
100 pounds, British W. Indies 
SODA, SAL— 

890 pounds, Iceland 

37,179 pounds, yore Guiana 

100 pounds, San Domingo 
1,725 pounds, Honduras 
3,425 pounds, Barbados 

200 pounds, Jamaica 
SODA, SILICATE— 

24,900 pounds, Panama 
SPONGES— 

400 pounds, Argentina 

3 pounds, Dutch W. Indies 
SULPHUR— 

1 ton, Cuba 

7 tons, French W. Indies 
ZINC OXIDE— 

11,950 pounds, Mexico 

1,760 pounds, French Guiana 
2/025 pounds, Jamaica 

11 pounds, Hayti 

500 pounds, British W. Indies 








WILL GOVERNMENT AID FOREIGN TRADE? 


The Council on Foreign Relations, of which Elihu 
Root is Honorary Chairman, has addressed through 
its Board of Managers, a series of questions to Wil- 
liam C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, as follows: 

1, Just what restriction, if any, would be placed 
in the way of expansion of our foreign trade? 

2. In your opinion, will such restrictions, if any, 
on foreign trade tend to limit home industries and 
create a serious condition of unemployment? 

3. In the development of our foreign commerce 
and finance may we expect a similar assistance, co- 
operation, and protection from our Government that 
foreign competitors are receiving, and will receive from 
their Governments? 

4. The Council has under consideration the sending 
of unofficial missions to various countries to investi- 
gate economic and social conditions—missions to make 
friends for America and increase cordial international 
relations, not only in the name of commerce, but in 
the name of close contacts of peoples with peoples. 
In this, to what extent may we have your endorse- 
ment and approval? Will objections be made by your 
Department to the dispatch of such missions? 





Commercial failures last week in the United States, 
as reported by R. G. Dun & Co. are 104 against 139 
the week before, 136 the preceding week, and 185 the 
corresponding week last year. 

















New Incorporations | 








Snow Chemical and Color Co., Manhattan, capital $5,000; C. T. 
Howe, K. Tounoda, M. M. Bradley, 299 Broadway, New York. 
Sisal Exporting Corp., Manhattan, chemical products and com- 


modities, capital $10,000; 
29 Prosar vb New York. 


. F. Caule, S. Bermudez, R. Lombardo, 


Sun Chemical and Color Co., Dover, Del. capital $100,000; C. L. 


Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy, P. B.D 
Coens Chemical Co., Manhattan, capital $10,000; 
nd L. Cherburg, ou Tiffan 


Post , =*- Co., Inc., Buffalo, 


rew of hey gg 8 Del. 


M. Chase, 
ee Bronx, iv 
° chemicals, capital $10,000; 


Samuel L. Willard, Baltimore, Md., — Arthur a Post, James 
A. South, and Henry W. Hilliard, Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘American Nitration Co., Newark, i. a phe! $50,000; as 


L. Sumney of Waterbury, Conn., "Alfred Weeks, Nutley, N. 


~ Je 


William A. Wachenfeld, Newark, N 


Prockter Price Soap 


Co., Dover, Del., capital $75,000; Fred R. 


Prockter, Robert E. Price, E. M. Price, all of Denver, "Col. 













A joint meeting of the American Chemical Society with 
the New York Section of the American Electro-chemical 
Society, the Society of Chemical Industry and the Societe 
de Chimie Industrielle will be held on Friday evening, 
December 6, 1918, in Rumford Hall, 50 East 41st Street. 
Officers for the New York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society for the ensuing year will be elected at this 
meeting. The program of the evening will consist of the 
following addresses, accompanied by lantern slides: Col- 
onel William H. Walker, Chemical Warfare Service, “The 
Manufacture and Use of Toxic Gases”; Colonel Bradley 


Dewey, Chemical Warfare Service, “The Manufacture of 
Gas Defense Apparatus.” 
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Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. || Want Ad aa 


Established 1837 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
OILS, GREASES 


136 Liberty St., New York 
Boston 


Phone: Rector 7253 
Chicago Cleveland Seattle 


San Francisco 




















ANTHRAQUINONE 


FLANDREAU & CO., Inc. 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





Rector 2133 2134-2135 








PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the order; 


‘add 10c if answers are to be forwarded. 


RATE—Onr charge for these WANT ADS in this publi- 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or 
less; additional words, 5c each. 


Address, DruG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
No. 3 Park Place New York 


EMPLOYEES FURNISHED. Stores sold—also furnished; Aj 


State. Positions. tors, Dentist Veteri i 
nV. KNIEST. Omaha, Neb. Estab’ 1904"! furnished 











WANTED—Laboratory Dyer capable of controlling standardizing 
of colors produced by large dyestuff and chemical factory. Write 
fully, giving experience and salary desired. Box 198 care of 
this journal. 


MERCK & CO. 


@hemiecals 


NEW YORK 
Works at Rahway, N. J. 











St. Louis Montreal 


























lodine, Resublimed, U.S.P. 
Jodide of Potash, U.S.P. 
Carbonate of Potash, U.S.P. 
Chlorate of Potash (-ri.") U.S.P. 


S. SUZUKI @ CO., Ltd. 
15-21 Park Row New York 


We supply a substantial BINDER which holds 
the copies oi Drug & Chemical Markets for one year. 
Price 75c. net postpaid. 


D. O. Haynss & Co., Publishers 


No. 3 Park Place New York 























Era Course in Pharmacy 


Pharmacy Taught 
by Correspondence 
Ten dollars covers the entire cost of instruction in- 
cluding fees for tuition, lectures and diploma. Can be 
studied at home. Students admitted at any time. 
Prospectus sent free on application. 





D. O. HAYNES @ CO. 
No. 3 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 








ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMIN 


ORTHO NITRO TOLUOL 


(982) 


LIQUID GUAIACOL 


(U.S. P.) 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Ince. 


120 BROADWAY 


ORTHO TOLUIDINE 


(982) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A Contract is a Contract 


BUSH, BEACH & GENT 


INCORPORATED 


80 MAIDEN LANE HOLBROOK BUILDING 
New York San Francisco 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 


STOCKS NEARBY FUTURES 


Special Terms to initiate business 


Selling Agents for Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, California 














'R. W. GREEFF & CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 


Technical & Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Aniline Dyes & Intermediates 


Agents for R. W. GREEFF & CO. 
LONDON & MANCHESTER ENGLAND | 
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8 1 co 
Central®SouthAmerica || 
Messages for: . 
ARGENTINA ECUADOR 
BOLIVIA PANAMA 
BRAZIL PARAGUAY 
CHILE PERU 
COLOMBIA URUGUAY 
should bear routing instructions 


“VIA COLON” 


(These two words transmitted free of charge by any . 
Telegraph Co.) 


WHEN POSSIBLE MESSAGES SHOULD BE 
TELEPHONED TO OR FILED AT CABLE OFFICE 
ALL AMERICA CABLES 
JOHN L. MERRILL, President 
64 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE, BROAD 672 














Oleoresin Aspidium U.S.P. 


(Green or Brown Color) 


Filicin 24 /25% 


We manufacture and have a continuous 
cutput of a high grade quality and can supply 
quantities for immediate or future delivery. 


CHEMICAL WORKS MADOERY;, Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED 1902 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 165 BROADWAY 











U.S. P. CRESOL 
CRESYLIC ACID 


The Chatfield Manufacturing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


DANA & COMPANY, Ine. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
EASTERN SELLING AGENTS 

















“NATIONAL” 
Drugs-Gums-Chemicals- 
Essential Oils 


We manufacture and distribute Aniline 
Colors, Chemicals, Drugs, Essential Oils 
and Gums. 


Barium Peroxide, 90%. 

Calomel, Howard’s. 

Chalk Precipitated, Sturge’s Eng. 
Cod Liver Oil, Newfoundland. 
Menthol. 

Spermaceti. 

Gums, Tragacanth and Arabic. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


21 Burling Slip, New York 





—— 
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ew Jersey 


inc 


The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 





ZINC DUST 


—_—— qualities for 
Zinc Dust used in dye- 
ing are fineness, metallic 
zinc content, and uniformity 
in size of particle New 
Jersey Zinc Dust averages 
from 93 to 95% metallic zinc. 
While 95% will pass through 
a 350-mesh screen, a micro- 
scopic examination shows 
the particles to be more 
uniform and finer than any 
other product of equal 
metallic content. 


New Jersey Zinc Dust is 
a standard product that can 
be depended upon by the 
dyeing industry. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1848 


Chicago: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 














Ethyl Propionate 
Ethyl Butyrate 


Spot Delivery from Either Coast 


Use these solvents and help conserve 
the Acetate of Lime needed by our 
Government for the manufacture of es- 
sential products. 

No Government Questionaire 
is needed for Ethyl Propionate 
and Ethyl Butyrate. 

Two new solvents for soluble cotton (or 
pyroxylin). 

These solvents can be advantageously 
used as substitutes for amyl acetate. 
Ethyl Propionate has a specific gravity 
of .8963 and ranges in boiling points from 

approximately 75.0° C. to 110° C. 


Ethyl Butyrate has a specific gravity of 
.8875 and ranges in boiling points from 
approximately 100° C. to 130° C. 


Both solvents are particularly dry, com- 
paring very favorably with amyl acetate 
in this respect. 


Valerates 


Zinc Valerate, U.S. P. 


Organic Acids 


Propionic, Butyric, Valeric and Iso-Valeric 
acids are offered in high purity. 


Nitre Cake 


Acidifying agent used to replace Sulphuric Acid: 


Soluble Cotton Solutions 


Lacquers Leather Belt Cement Aeroplane Dopes 
Soluble Cotton Leather Cloth Solutions Ethyl Acetate 
Thinners Metal Lacquers Special Mixtures 
HERCULES POWDER Co. 
Chemical Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


120 Broadway Chronicle Bldg. 
New York City San Francisco 




















